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using this issue - 


Jane Bland, whose portrait by a Flemish girl at the World's 
Fair is shown below, teams up with Lois Lord to write about 
the Children’s Creative Center at the Brussels Fair, page 5. 
Irving Kaufman writes on Facts and Fantasy in Education on 
page 13. There is much material for thought in these two 
articles. Other articles give us practical applications of 
creative teaching with various materials. 
final article appears on page 31. 





Ralph Pearson's 
Alice Baumgarner dis- 


cusses figure drawing, page 47, and Julia Schwartz gives her 
views on art training for classroom teachers, page 43. There 
is food for thought and action at all levels in this issue. 





Convention Dates for YourCalendar Convention dates for 
the next two months include: National Committee on Art 
Education at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, April 
29-May 2, 1959; New York State Art Teachers Associa- 
tion at Binghamton, April 30-May 2, 1959; Pennsylvania 
Art Education Association, Harrisburg, May 8-9, 1959. 
The Eastern Arts Association will hold its 1960 meeting at 
Philadelphia, April 2-6. Its 1962 conference will be in 
Boston, April 11-14, and it will return to New York for the 
1964 meeting. The National Art Education Association, 
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which recently held its biennial conference in New York, will 
go to Miami Beach, Florida, April 11-14, 1961. Tentative 
plans are to go to Denver in 1963 and to Philadelphia in 
1965. The National Committee on Art Education plans to 
hold next year’s conference at the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York on May 5-8, 1960. We have rumors of other 
dates but have received no official word. In some cases they 
are not even in the current issues of their own magazines. If 
all organizations would announce their dates well in advance 
it would eliminate conflicts and duplications, and thus boost 
attendance. How about it? 


Pennsylvania Conference Plans The Pennsylvania Art Edu- 
cation Association meets in the education department of the 
state Capitol in Harrisburg on May 8 and 9, 1959. Partici- 
pants and speakers will include Dr. Mayo Bryce, art special- 
ist for the U.S. Office of Education; Dr. Ralph Beelke, 
executive secretary of the National Art Education Associa- 
tion; Dr. Viktor Lowenfeld of Pennsylvania State University; 
and Jerome Hausman, associate professor of art education at 


Ohio State University. Quite a lineup, we would say. 


Italo de Francesco is College President Announcement has 
just been made that Italo L. de Francesco will be the new 
president of the State Teachers College at Kutztown. He has 
headed the art department of this fine Pennsylvania college 
for many years, has held many high offices in art education, 
is the author of a new best-seller (Art Education, Its Means 
and Ends), and was recently honored as the ‘‘art educator of 
the year" by the National Art Education Association. 
De’s appointment is unique in two ways. It gives recognition 
to the fact that there are people of administrative caliber in 
art education (usually you have to teach one of the “book” 
subjects to get such an honor), and it is a promotion from the 
ranks. Unlike industry and business, which could not exist 
without promotions from the ranks, the colleges usually look 
to other areas for their presidents. So De and Ruth, here's to 
you! When a friend gets a fine honor like this it is almost 
like getting one ourselves. 


Alice Stowell Bishop Passes Away We have just received 
word of the passing of Alice Stowell Bishop, art director for 
the New London, Connecticut schools until her retirement 
about ten years ago. In the words of her friend, Clara Pond, 
a former supervisor in Woonsocket, Rhode Island, her ‘‘whole 
life was devoted to the cause of art.” 


Travel Course in European Art Five regular credits may be 
earned by participation in the University of Minnesota's 
sixth summer travel course in European A\rt. Information may 
be received by writing the university at Minneapolis 14. 


Portrait of Jane Bland by Simone, Flemish girl from Antwerp. 
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A-i060 SKETCH-BENCH 


Ordinarily, general classroom seating in the art department is one problem. Ee. H. 
Providing easels for student use is another. But this extraordinary furniture 
unit developed by Sheldon solves both problems at once. With the folding top 


down, the Sketch-Bench is ideal for general seating. Raising the top converts it to 
an easel. Two Sketch-Benches give the student complete sketching and painting 
facilities, as shown above. Features include a shelf for books or supplies, 
non-tilt design, easy handling and storage. P Wi 


Wouldn’t you like to see the many other new and improved facilities Sheldon 


has created for the Art Studio-Workshop? They’re all illustrated and described EQUIPMENT co. 
in a 56-page catalog of unusual attractiveness. Write for your free copy. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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Studio workshop at Children’s Creative Center, United States Pavilion, Brussels World’s Fair. Note spectator peepholes. 
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TEACHING ART AT THE BRUSSELS FAIR 


Lois Lord and Jane Cooper Bland 


A visitor walking along the balcony of the United States 
Pavilion at the Brussels World's Fair would have found his 
way blocked by crowds of people looking through portholes 
in along wall. All these people were absorbed in watching 
children, who in turn were so involved in what they were 
doing that they were completely unaware that they were 
being watched. This was the Children’s Creative Center, 
organized by the Museum of Modem Art, New York. 
Children of all nations (four to twelve years of age) were 
invited to participate, without charge, in any of the five daily 
sessions. Through the portholes, the visitors saw two large 


Visitors to the American pavilion at the Brussels 
World’s Fair watched the miracle of creation at the 
Children’s Creative Center. The American teachers 
in charge tell us how this mission was accomplished, 


rooms; one full of fascinating lights and toys, the other 
equipped with painting easels and work tables. These 
rooms were humming with activity. Boys and girls worked 
enthusiastically and busily while teachers moved around 
guiding and encouraging each one. 

Long before the Fair (or Expo, as it was called in Europe) 
was opened, Victor D'Amico, Director of the Department of 
Education of the Museum of Moder Art, was asked by the 
State Department to plan, design, and direct this Center in 
order to show the most advanced methods of art education 
practiced in the United States today. Victor D'Amico, 
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Children greeted by teacher as they enter by Contour Gate. 


Children experiment with form and color in the Play Area. 


PHOTO BY SUZANNE SZASZ 


assisted by Mabel D’Amico, Director of Art at the Rye 
High School, Rye, New York, went to Brussels in April 
1958, to install and open the Center. The philosophy and 
plan of the Center ot Brussels were similar to those of the 
Children’s Holiday Carnival, held each year at the Museum 
in New York and enjoyed by thousands of American chil- 
dren for the past sixteen years. This was not the first time 
the Carnival had been sent abroad. In 1957, Mr. D'Amico 
directed, under the auspices of the Department of Commerce, 
similar Art Centers for children at the Trade Fairs at Milan 
and Barcelona. 

The Center at Brussels was held for a longer time and 
involved a larger staff than at either Milan or Barcelona. 
Two staffs of art teachers, each serving for three months, were 
sent from the Museum. They were assisted by three Belgians 
who helped the staff and were able to interpret some of the 
languages the Americans could not speak. Among the 
American staff we were able to speak to French, German, 
Spanish, and English-speaking children. The first group of 
American teachers was under the supervision of Lois Lord, 
with Eugene Grigsby and Susan Lynn as teachers, and the 
second group under the supervision of Jane Cooper Bland 
had Charles Alston and Margaret Stark as teachers. 

A guide, chosen for her interest in children, sat at a desk 
outside the Center, where parents could reserve places in 
advance in any of the five hour-and-a-quarter sessions held 
daily. Many older children came on their own to sign up 
for themselves and their friends. The sessions were all 
popular but especially the Saturday and Sunday sessions 
were always filled to the capacity of twenty-five well in 
advance. The groups that came were mixed as to age and 


The various play activities are intended to stimulate creativity. 
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Belgian boy makes an arrangement on String Design Game. 


nationality. Although the majority of children were Belgian 
and spoke either Flemish or French, there were many children 
from Holland, England, Germany, and France and a few 
from Italy, Spain, the Scandinavian countries, Indonesia, the 
Belgian Congo, Czechoslovakia, South America, and the 
United States. A\ll these children seemed to enjoy working 
together and sometimes friendships were formed and ad- 
dresses exchanged. Some children enjoyed trying out their 
skill in another language or interpreting to us a language we 
did not understand. When the European schools were in 
session, certain hours were set aside at the Center for school 
groups coming with their teachers. Most of these groups 
came from different parts of Belgium but a few had traveled 
from Holland, France, and England. We had a Belgian 
administrative assistant, Madame Yvonne Toebosch, who 
made contacts with schools all over Belgium and made 
reservations for their groups. 

Being part of the Center was exciting and stimulating for 
us as teachers as well as for the children. It was a great 
pleasure for us to meet so many children from other countries 
who were warm and friendly to us and enthusiastic about the 


The most challenging aspect of our teaching was 
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Center. 














































that the majority of children came only one time so that at 
each session we faced a new group. We tried to adapt our 
teaching to this limitation. We hoped that we would open a 
door to creativity for each child so that through making a 
painting, collage, or construction, he would leave the Center 
with the feeling that he himself could, with materials and 
colors, create something all his own. The children always 
took their work home proudly. To us, however, their prod- 
ucts were not as important as the way each boy and girl felt 
about the experience. 

The children entered the Center in a group for each 
session with sparkling eyes. They came in through the con- 
tour gate to the play area. This area appeared to the chil- 
dren to be a world of enchantment because here there were 
many wonderful toys so designed that a child could through 
play manipulate color, light, and form. These toys were 
really not playthings, in the accepted sense. Each one was 
specially designed to stimulate imagination and evoke the 
sensations which are basic to art expression, the sense of 
touch, of color relationship, or of lines arranged in space or 
The toys were simple to 
manipulate so that any child, whether or not he had had 


experience in art, would go ahead eagerly to try out the 


on a two-dimensional surface. 


possibilities of each one. Before he knew it, a boy or girl 
had made an exciting design by organizing relationships in 
space, and the children enjoyed what they made and what 
their companions had created. One day four ten-year-olds 
were working together at the Design Color Window, o 
lighted glass panel upon which children placed various 
shaped pieces of colored plexiglas, like a stained glass 
window. These boys and girls discovered that they could 


Two boys experiment with The Color Player in the play area. 
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mix color and enthusiastically talked together about the 
new colors they were making and how they looked next to 
each other. 

Color Players provided an opportunity to project moving, 
colored forms on a screen by means of keys and pedals. 
Children of all ages were fascinated by these and enjoyed 
manipulating them. The Magnetic Board, another toy, 
permitted a child to make his own designs by placing and 


arranging a variety of colored metal shapes on it. In this 
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Jane Bland encourages a girl to work on construction idea. 























A Belgian girl discusses her painting idea with Lois Lord. 
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“and in the String Picture Makers some children made rep- 


foster in their pupils. 


~ teacher said, ‘It's good. 


_ with his own experience. 
ask, then “Where is your house?” 
or country?” Some children said “in the town,” 


resentational, others abstract designs. To boys and girls 
introduced to art in a single session, these toys were an ideal 
kind of inspiration because they embodied in a dramatic 
“way those qualities which sensitive teachers try daily to 
The toys excited and stimulated the 
children’s imagination and contributed the first step toward 
their faith in creating and doing something themselves and 
enjoying what they had created. 

The children came in gradually from the play area to the 
workshop area. Some stayed in the play area ten minutes, 
others longer. The workshop area was light and brightly 
painted, in red, yellow and gray-blue. There boys and girls 
had the choice of painting with poster paints or of werking 
at the collage tables where a variety of materials was avail- 


_able for two- and three-dimensional work. Many children 


worked at one and then at the other in one session. We 
were delighted to discover that we could help to make a 
single art experience have depth and meaning for the child. 
A boy or girl who expressed his own ideas and feelings in 


» his painting showed great pride and satisfaction in what he 
had done. For example, Jacqueline, ten years, looked at 


her painting and asked the teacher how she liked it. The 
It's much better than the last one. 
You're making progress all the time.” ‘No wonder. Here 
we can paint the way we feel; in school we have to make 
what the teacher tells us. | never liked drawing before. 
Now | do it at home whenever | have a spare moment. I'll 
never forget this Center at the Expo.” 


If left alone, many children were apt to paint things they 


t had been taught to do, such as a stereotyped house or boat, 


rather than what they really wanted to express; although, 
of course, there were always those few children who had 
already been exposed to creative teaching and who painted 
freely. We tried to talk to each child before he started to 
paint in order to discover his interests and encourage him to 
make a personal statement. One of the greatest delights for 
the children was the opportunity to mix paints. This was a 
new experience for many and one which the more timid 
needed considerable encouragement to attempt. Experi- 
menting with color and materials formed the chief motivation 
for the very young. With those who seemed ready to paint 
a subject, we discussed their interests and what they enjoyed 
doing in order to avoid their using a stereotype. We never 
gave a definite assignment but always tried to find some- 
thing that was of importance to each boy or girl. 

Our long experience helped us to judge how strongly we 
should motivate a boy or girl. Some children were so timid 
and so dependent on the house or boat that we felt it best 
to build upon this in order to start on the road to individual 
expression. We stressed the choice of color and the mixing 
of colors. We also tried to help a child identify the subject 
“ls it your own house?" we would 
"Is the house in the town 
others, ‘‘in 


the country.” If the answer was “the town 


,”’ we might add, 
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Children working at collage table in the Children’s Creative Center at World’s Fair, organized by Museum of Modern Art. 


‘Ils the house on a street next to other houses?’ When a 
teacher asked Ives, his face lit up and he said, ‘| never 
thought of doing that; my aunt's house is in front of a canal.” 
He then painted a row of houses with pointed roofs behind a 
canal in which there were barges. As he worked we could 
see his confidence growing, so the teacher asked, ‘‘Are 
there any people in the street?’’ He replied, ‘Yes, but | 
can't paint people."’ The teacher said, ‘But why not try.” 


French Pavilion, by Philippe, twelve, who came from France. 
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And Ives put in some little people walking in front of the 
canal. 

Jacqueline was timid and the teacher felt it would not be 
the right time to suggest a subject diferent from the house 
so, in addition to some of the questions above, she said, 
“Is it the inside or the outside of the house?” Jacqueline 
had started with the typical house, but then she transformed 
it into an X-ray representation of her own house with every 
room complete with furniture, while outside she added a 
landscape. To offset the habit of painting just a single boat, 
we tried to stimulate imagination by asking a boy or girl, 
‘Where do you most often see boats? In the canal, or in the 
harbor at Antwerp or some other harbor?"’ When this was 
asked of Hugo, he answered, “| see boats when | go to the 
seashore."’ Thus, he had been helped to think of a particular 
experience instead of simply a subject for a picture. 

Michel came many Saturdays to the Center. He always 
painted a conventional house, boat or flowers and was quite 
disinterested in discussing or expressing his experiences. 
Though the paintings were beautiful in color, they were in no 
way personal in design or subject. In conversation with 
Michel's mother, one of the teachers found that at home he 
filled many books with drawings. The next Saturday he 
brought one of his books and the teacher found that his 
personal expression came from his imagination. In his 
drawings he had created a host of imaginary towns and 
people. To him apparently, the art that was personal was 
done at home; at school one painted that which adults 
expected, and his teachers must have expected the conven- 
tional thing. He was excited to find that he could paint his 
own imaginary subjects at the Center. After a while, he 
became interested in painting scenes he had seen and re- 
membered. He painted where he went in summer, the 
Canadian Pavilion at the Expo, and the Expo at night, 
which he was taken to see as a special treat. 

We soon set about finding out how European children 
played and what they enjoyed doing. We observed them 
on the streets and talked with the Belgians we knew of the 
life children live there. This enabled us to have at our com- 
mand both further understanding of the children and ques- 
tions which would more likely have meaning for them. The 
children in Northern Europe especially enjoy the seashore so 
we had many paintings of children playing on the beach, 
swimming, fishing and sailing. We would ask, “What do 
you do when you go to the beach?"”’ ‘‘When you fish, do 
you fish with a rod or a net?”” One boy liked to watch the 
fishermen and he painted them with nets on the shore. Then 
there were the games they like to play: hide and seek, ball, 
swinging. André, who was eight, painted a football game. 
As he was leaving, the teacher asked, ‘Do you like any 
other games?” He said, “‘I like basketball too."" He came 
back the next Saturday saying, ‘l have come back to paint 
a basketball game because | got the idea just as | was leav- 
ing the other day."’ Children are often inspired to paint an 
unusual happening or things they see. The Expo itself con- 
tained so much imaginative architecture that it provided an 
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The World’s Fair as seen through the eyes of the children. 


We had 
hundreds of paintings of the Atomium, each remarkably 
different, as well as paintings of the U.S., French and other 
Pavilions. 


endless source of inspiration for many children. 


Through work of children who came many times we 
could evaluate our own teaching. It was, in most cases, 
gratifying to see the growth of self-confidence. Marc, who 
was ten, said, ‘I am surprised at myself, at how much I've 
improved here." Eric, age eleven, who was visiting Brussels 
for a week, came each day and gradually learned to paint 
his own experiences. On the fifth day he came in saying, 
“| saw a wonderful poodle in the hotel lobby this morning 
and I’m going to paint it.'’ Simone lived in Antwerp and 
her grandmother was so delighted with what the Center had 
to offer that she took an apartment in Brussels for two months 
so that Simone could come every day. At the beginning, 
Simone was afraid to paint, so she worked at collage. She 
spoke only Flemish so the Belgian teachers worked with her 
under our direction. First, her work in collage and construc- 
tion was stiff, but each day it became more free and individ- 


val. Then she was willing to approach painting and finally 











she was able to paint many different subjects and portraits 
including the portrait of one of the teachers 

In the center of the workshop area were two circular 
collage tables with lazy susans in the middle containing 
materials. A variety of textured, patterned, and transparent 
materials was available, as well as wire, pipe cleaners, 
sticks and cardboard for three-dimensional work. A\lll the 
children responded immediately to the beauty of the ma- 
terials. Some made a selection right away. Others were at 
first afraid to make choices. A teacher encouraged each 
child to do what he could, according to his age and ability 
The youngest children loved choosing materials and pasting 
The teacher might say to a child 
who had selected something he had found attractive, ‘‘What 


would you like to paste next to this pretty paper you have 


them to make a collage. 


chosen?" Thus, he would be encouraged to go further 

We found that most of the European children about seven 
years and older preferred to make something representa- 
tional. Therefore, we often used for motivation the possi- 
bility of making people, animals, or other subjects. Some 
children came in with wonderful ideas. For example, Nicole, 
age ten, with wire, colored paper, and tongue depressors, 
made a charming construction inspired by the Ice Cream Bar 
in the U.S. Pavilion. Martine, age ten, made four original 
three-dimensional pavilions for the Expo. Twelve-year-old 


Mare made an imaginary medieval fort from tongue de- 
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A Belgian father greets his daughter as she leaves the Center. 


pressors and wire with knights of wire and paper. Daniel, 
age eight, found a cardboard box divider and used it for 
cages at a 200, putting in the different sections animals he 
had made from wire and pipe cleaners. Many children 
made people out of wire and pipe cleaners, dressing them 
in fanciful ways. ‘Les animaux comique” was a suggestion 
which inspired a variety of fantastic two- and three-dimen- 
sional animals. 

On the whole, we found that European children used 
greater imagination with the materials in making standing 
constructions than in making mobiles. This was not surprising 
since these children had not had any experience making 
mobiles and also because most of them came only once. 
There was no opportunity for them to continue to experiment 
and develop the sensitivity and experience necessary for the 
making of mobiles. Even so, occasionally a boy or girl 
would work with concentration and pleasure, thoughtfully 
balancing one part against another in a mobile. 

To children who really wanted to start off with something 
concrete, we suggested the possibility of making a paper bag 
mask or puppet. In making these, even as a first experience, 
they were able to use collage materials in a very inventive 
way. Some boys and girls starting off to make a paper bag 
hand puppet would turn it into a doll, using wire, pipe 
Masks 
were very popular, especially with ten- to twelve-year-old 
boys. They made them from paper bags, corrugated card- 
board, or colored construction paper, adding collage and 
three-dimensional materials in a variety of ways. 


cleaners, or tongue depressors for arms and legs. 


Even 
though this was a new experience to them, the general 
approach was original and individual and the results were 
usually creative and amusing. We were glad to have the 
children discover that they could use everyday material 
in this way. 

In addition to providing this kind of an art experience 
for children, we were visited in the Center by over 1,200 
teachers from all over the world. We talked to most of them, 
explaining the program and the philosophy behind it. They 
were tremendously interested and asked many questions 
about how to further creative teaching in their own schools. 
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We also had large groups of teachers-in-training from Bel- 
gium and Holland who came to observe the program. Per- 
haps the teachers who came with their groups of pupils 
learned most about our approach to teaching. One director, 
who accompanied all the classes of her school to the Center, 
and who at first wanted to dictate subject matter and neatness 
to the children, told us that, as a result of seeing what her 
pupils really wanted to do and could do, she had changed 
her art program. 

A classroom teacher of twelve-year-old boys came from 
Antwerp and his feeling of delight in the setup and ap- 
proach to teaching transferred to the boys, who did some of 
the best painting we had from a group that age. One of the 
strongest impressions that came as a result of having so many 
classroom teachers accompanying their pupils was that chil- 
dren are greatly influenced by the attitude of their teacher. 
Those pupils who approached materials with courage and 
individuality invariably were brought by teachers who en- 
joyed what the children were doing and supported them in 
their ideas. It was a question not of verbal praise but of atti- 
tude on the part of the classroom teacher. 

We observed that children of different nationalities are 
basically the same in many ways. Four-year-olds acted and 
painted like four-year-olds we know here. Six- and seven- 
year-olds showed in their painting that they looked at the 
world pretty much the same way as children of the same age 
here. The older boys and girls painted and constructed 
subjects similar to those made by our children. 
we noticed cultural differences. 


Of course, 
For example, we found no 
evidence that European boys of eleven years and older feel 
that they should not openly enjoy art, whereas here boys of 
this age are often reluctant to admit an interest in art. Many 
eleven- and twelve-year-old boys came without their parents 
to the Center, bringing more friends each time they came. 
We also noticed the custom in Belgium and in most of 
Europe of families doing many things together. In most of 
Our groups we had brothers and sisters, even as many Qs Six, 
who came dressed alike. One time a twelve-year-old girl 
came to the Center with six younger brothers and sisters, the 
older of whom were protective of the younger. 

We found that the delightful European custom of shaking 
hands gave us a personal and friendly introduction to each 
child as he entered the Center and a warm farewell as he 
left. Our most lasting impression is of the friendliness of the 
children, of their ready acceptance of us as teachers and the 
excited expressions on their faces as they worked. We came 
home feeling more strongly than ever that all children, 
whether here or in Europe, derive a tremendous satisfaction 
from an expression which is truly their own. 


Lois Lord is head of the art department, New Lincoln School, 
New York;and author of Collage and Construction, published 
by Davis Publications. Jane Cooper Bland is author of Art 
for Children, Childcraft Encyclopedia Volume Ten; and Art 
of the Young Child 3-5 Years, published by the Museum of 
Modern Art. Both teach children at the People's Art Center. 











Irving Kaufman 


The author gives us an appraisal of education today 
and asks what happens to the creative capacities of 
children so evident in the early grades. What are 
schools doing to children, and what are the ends? 


FACTS AND FANTASY IN EDUCATION 


When my son was in the first grade, he painted a series of 
pictures of fantastic animals. He had created his own zoo, 
lavishly and imaginatively improvising on the more prosaic 
specimens he had seen in Bronx Park. Red lionlike beasts 
with saw-toothed manes and lollipop legs tangled with 
creatures half brontosaurus and half camel. He was full of 
wonder at his creative capacities, and communicated his 
excitement through the colorful array of animals that charged 
across the paper as well as in his insistence that | validate the 
credibility of the bizarre shapes—his dodos, as he called 
them. His imagination had found a channel in naive 
fantasy; he was recombining sensations and impressions in, 
what was for him, a very personal and novel manner. He 
was learning to examine actively his beginning insights and 
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intuitions through symbolic expression. Color, line, form, 
and space were enchanting qualities that led to a way of 
relating and knowing things. 

Four grades later this initial enthusiasm and imaginative 
wonder have been somewhat dulled by the pressures of con- 
formity and adjustment, the twin gyroscopes which stolidly 
stabilize our schools. In his workbooks my son was com- 
pelled to color within the lines of adult-imposed ideas and 
pictures. A narrow emphasis on factual learning with only 
peripheral play in nonverbal media has tended to make the 
exuberantly free dodos into half-hearted and hesitant 
attempts at copying “what is really there.’ There is a fum- 
bling in his doing. Perhaps this is necessary as he grows 
up. But | think, also, that the earlier imagination has be- 
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A cartoon depicting the dilemma of children who may be introduced to the mysteries of the atom and the missile before 
they have learned about butterflies and fishing worms, and implying that we may expect too much of children at this age. 
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come slightly suspect. He no longer trusts its vagaries. 
Picture making and other kinds of creative involvement have 
become achore. This is the typical progression of American 
children outside of those lucky few who have their imagina- 
tion and expression beneficently guided by understanding 
teachers. The child begins school all agog with wonder and 
curiosity. He is superbly equipped with his senses, his curi- 
osity and his imagination. His early expression is innately 
sound, searching for reality within the context of his own 
level of maturity. He concocts, compounds, evolves, com- 
poses, connects, constructs and essentially creates in every 
department and function of his being. But something hap- 
pens to the child after he enters school. Learning and doing 
are confined to predetermined limits; the free use of imagina- 
tion, more often than not, is frowned upon or relegated to a 
minor role. The spontaneous pictures of the six-year-old 
become the crude and tortured doodlings of the early ado- 
lescent. The average college student is so far removed from 
his earlier self that he brags he cannot draw a straight line 
with a ruler. 

This slowing down of the creative process occurs even in 
our progressive schools. Though elementary education has 
theoretically accepted the validity of involving the child in 
imaginative experiences, visually and otherwise, high 
schools and colleges have not. There the stress remains on 
specialization and the inculcation of factual knowledge. 
The vocational aspects of school assume prime importance. 
The campus radical of the thirties has become the ‘‘careful 
young man.” For the great majority, conformity of knowl- 


Scientific exploration, technical investigation and many of 
the qualities of art are closely related to one another. 
An example of architectural research carried on by students 
of the College of Architecture and Design, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. Concepts of good design and technical 
considerations are embodied in the various research projects. 
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edge, scientifically as well as socially, is the criterion of a 
successful school career, while adjustment to the status quo 
becomes a prerequisite for advancement. Art and its 
attendant “‘frills’’ have no place in this one-dimensional 
atmosphere. 

The emasculated technology that is taught in our places 
of higher learning filters down to the susceptible situations 
in our elementary schools. The teachers below make 
sporadic and valiant attempts to sweep out the pendantry 
that insinuates itself from above. But they also recognize 
that Johnny and Mary eventually must go on to high school 
and college. They have to prepare the kids to face the 
music. And here we come face up to the core of the prob- 
lem. The desire to create is as much born in genus Homo 
sapiens as is his appendix. But often, this internal appendage 
is operated on and removed willy-nilly. Too often, this 
operation is performed in our schools and it is a difficult 
proposition to have a later, more mature creativity arise like 
the Phoenix from its own ashes. 

However, the fault does not lie solely with the educators. 
They usually reflect the dictates and desires of their milieu. 
Our advanced technology and the competition of other 
machine crazed 
specialists. 


nations demand experts, technicians, 
We have become machines ourselves, tending 
other metal machines that sometimes become indistinguish- 
able from their human creators. We may have traveled 
some from Mencken's Boobocracy, yet we remain on a 
mechanical merry-go-round trying to catch a mechanical 
ring of fulfillment which turns out to be merely another 
gadget on inspection. The want ads filling the Sunday 
paper classified sections desperately bidding for engineers 
have become a symbol of smug certainty with which our 
college graduates look at the future. There can be no doubt 
of the need for highly trained people in all the fields of tech- 
nology. They have become indispensable to our expanding 
national household. But will the technical graduates die- 
stamped in our educational factories really provide the de- 
gree of vision and imagination as well as the objective skills 
necessary for a healthy expansion? Human automatons 
can be produced simply enough, witness the totalitarian 
countries; what we really require are the speculative minds, 
the creative innovators, the sensitive inventors. 

The current trend towards training for technical profi- 
ciency, towards producing a quantitative measure of scien- 
tific ‘‘facticians’’ may develop into a parody of the dog who 
chases his own tail and arrives nowhere, frittering away an 
enormous amount of energy in the process. However, 
though the tail chasing may be an innocuous and even 
pleasurable activity for the dog, its counterpart in educa- 
tional theory and practice may prove a bit more harmful. 
In our rude haste to satisfy the clamor of the personnel manag- 
ers of industry and the brass of the military we may be 
ignoring or subverting certain basic human values as well as 
perpetuating attitudes inimical to our best interests. A crash 
program may produce limited, immediate results, but it 
offers no panacea for achieving lasting and positive conse- 
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The ready-made ideas of the coloring book are deliberately ignored by the inventive child who explores his own concepts. 


quences where the education of unique, human individuals 
is concerned. 

We are just emerging from the diaper stage in our efforts 
to comprehend the learning process. Nevertheless, we have 
recognized some essentials that should not be ignored. We 
can safely assume that intelligence is not strictly confined 
to the acquisition and retention of discursive knowledge, 
to verbal articulation, and the objective mastering of facts. 
We no longer believe in an educational phrenology that 
can determine how best to inculcate knowledge by stim- 
ulating various bumps on the student’s head. We can 
accept the emotional, the intuitive, and the imaginative 
aspects of living as intrinsic and important elements in learn- 
ing. At the very least they add another dimension to 
learning that is in other respects flat. We can develop and 
refine our capacities to think abstractly, to excite the intel- 
lect, to properly reason as a complete person only if we have 
first attuned our feelings, our intuitions and our imagination. 
The latter are basic to our appropriate functioning as humans 
and must be considered in any educational approach. This 
is true not only of artists, writers, and others working with the 


relatively intangible conditions of our psyches, but of sci- 
entists and professional experts in all fields who are involved 
with observable, supposedly objective phenomena. We 
have but to study the methods and creative attributes of great 
scientists and mathematicians to readily discern their reliance 


on the esthetic. Henri Poincare has said in Mathematical 


Creation: ‘lt may be surprising to see emotional sensibility 
invoked apropos of mathematical demonstrations which, it 
This would be 
to forget the feelings of mathematical beauty, of the har- 
mony of numbers and forms, of geometric elegance. This is a 


true aesthetic feeling that all real mathematicians know, 


would seem, can interest only the intellect 


and surely it belongs to emotional sensibility.”’ In many 
ways our great minds of science, those minds like Einstein, 
Oppenheimer, Whitehead and Russell, whom we consider 
the quintessence of reason, are more akin to the poet and 
artist than to the technical expert and purveyor of narrow 
fact. They perceive relationships rather than dogmatic 
absolutes. They seek an order, sometimes tenuous, always 


The char- 


acter of the methods implicit in their work and the fullness 
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human, from the bewildering chaos of natural fact 








of the underlying imaginative quality are the link that binds 
science and art, the abstract and the intuitive. 

It is this trained imagination that acts as the impetus and 
inspiration of the initial expressive effort and as the inter- 
pretive prism through which the finished product acquires 
meaning and application. It is a ubiquitous quality, con- 
sciously or unconsciously present, in varying degree, in what- 
ever we do. It is the essential ingredient for consequent 
creative form, the form being either a mathematical theorem, 
a symphony, a poem, a painting, or a bridge. At the same 
time it is the touchstone of value in determining the human 
worth of that form. A\s such, imagination is an esthetic lever 
central to education and a potent conjunctive factor in the 
development of reason. 

It is the esthetic factor in education, imaginatively nur- 
tured, that distinguishes learning which is a continuing 
affair, even after graduation. Its lack is apparent in the 
range of education from the abortive to the mediocre that 
is in a constant state of negative agitation. Its essence is 
filtered out of our everyday doing. The contemporary mass 
imagination has become a suburbia of being. The vital 
centers are located somewhere else: Hollywood, Madison 
Avenue, the Atomic Energy Commission or Timbuktu; any 
place but the self. Experience becomes vicarious and is 
sold to us in neatly packaged, assembly-line fashion. Edu- 
cation follows suit in producing specialists who cannot under- 
stand one another. They cannot relate their work to the 
impact it has on human reactions. They wrap up their tur- 
bines, calculators, stress analysis paiterns, and Nike launch- 
ing sites into nice technological packages and suspend 
them in social vacuums. This crudely obviates the necessary 
intercourse of felt relationships inherent in things, events and 
people. The imagination is sloughed off. And it is just this 
ingredient—imagination, that is often lacking in the educa- 
tional patterns of our schools. This is perhaps more true 
the higher up the school ladder we climb. John Ely Burchard, 
dean of the School of Humanities and Social Studies, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, is quoted, ‘As | have said 
many times, a great many young men and women are grad- 
vated from our institutions of higher learning visually 
‘illiterate’ ... The American university can take something 
less than pride in its present attitude toward the visual arts.’” 
Yet, even in our elementary schools, it is only lately and 
unevenly that we have accepted the need for stimulating 
the imagination as well as evolving imaginative methods of 
teaching. 

Were we granted the boon of our hindsight fifty years 
hence, we may appreciate now the need for the esthetic in 
education. It is only through understanding the sensitive 


harmony of relationships intrinsic in the creative process 
that we can integrate our environment and manner of educa- 
tion with social need. It is not only an army of technicians, 
Grades One, Two or Three who will win any cold war. 
Rather it is the breadth of vision and creative capacity that 
imaginative, educated men characteristically possess that 
will be the decisive factor. Perhaps, if we were to hope that 
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all men afforded their young the learning that is compatible 
with esthetic teaching, there would be no need for any man- 
ner of war, warm, hot, or cold. Yet, we must accept the dis- 
cord and imbalance, the macrocosmic constraints and the 
microcosmic anxiety, the inconsistent state of affairs and the 
brink philosophy—for this is the nature of our times. We 
must live, work, teach and create within its context and 
learn to tolerate and impress its quirks to fulfill our needs 
and answer our current riddles. This we cannot achieve with 
narrow, specific pedantry or by virtue of any ergs of en- 
lightenment which are the result of illiberal engineering. 
Knowledge is not a static entity which awaits the mere 
transference from mind to mind, from book to mind, from 
teacher to student. If this were so, we would have absorbed 
all there is to know long ago in painless, mechanical fashion. 
Knowledge is like life itself, dynamic and kaleidoscopic, 
its properties peculiar in that they become apparent only 
in relationship to one another. This relationship is esthetic 
in essence in that we must become sensitive to the degree of 
harmony or dissension that varying sensual material, ideas, 
and facts provide. A red toy drum lying on a store counter 
When it is sold, the store 
proprietor has the satisfaction of his profit; the little boy who 
bangs it has the joy of its rattle; his father has the headache 
of its discordant noise. The red color has no significance in 
itself. In a flag it becomes exciting, the color of the Roman 
legion flags; politically, it is anathema in our country; 
socially, as in ‘‘red light district’ it has yet another connota- 
tion. Lay a red next to an orange and it harmonizes as 
compared to a red that is juxtaposed with its complement, 
green, creating a forceful contrast. 


has little, if any, intrinsic value. 


It is the interrelationship 
of the parts that provides us our answers. A\nd to see and 
feel the relationships requires the use of intuition and imag- 
ination. The final configuration is a rich symbolic human act 
and not a bone-dry, antiseptic adding up of simple fact. 

The artist has always known this as has the creative 
scientist. Oppenheimer is sensitive in his satement, ‘‘Both 
the man of science and the man of art live always at the edge 
of mystery, surrounded by it; both always, as the measure of 
their creation, have had to do with the harmonization of what 
is new with what is familiar, with the balance between 
novelty and synthesis, with the struggle to make partial order 
in total chaos." This manner of knowing and creating is the 
fruition of imagination. Even the dog who chases his tail 
may trade on a rudimentary imagination that permits him 
the pleasure and purpose of his act. 

What implications does this have for our students, our 
schools and our way in the world? Why not just charge our 
educational institutions with the task of delivering the neces- 
sary amount of trained personnel ? Look at Russia! She 
is turning out thousands of metallurgists, chemists, aircraft 
designers, production experts, mechanical experts, techni- 
cians and engineers of every conceivable specialty. Surely 
we can better them and there are few in America who doubt 
this. However, as a consequence of our professed ideology 
we are committed to the full development of the potential 











inherent in all individuals. The wonderful differentness of 
the individual, the sentient spark that distinguishes us, one 
from the other, the singular storehouse of potential that makes 
Tom, Dick and Harry what they are and what they can be is 
dependent for its growth upon our schools. Limit and 
adulterate the educational food and the growth is stunted; 
the individual is stewed in the pot of the collective common 
man. We cannot establish a Procrustean education ideal 
and arbitrarily stretch or cut our students to fit. More im- 
portant, we cannot mechanically control the processes of 
learning that lead to the mature creative product we expect 
our schools to develop. The ripening phenomenon is often 
one of enigma and variance based on the, as yet, partially 
mysterious ways of growth and learning. But the clear 
implication we must accept is that education is more than 
simply the transmittal of the three r's; it is the involvement 
of the entire person in a series of experiences and the con- 
comitant relationships the student senses. 

This series of experiences should be available as an in- 
tegral aspect of any school situation and should include the 
richness that nonverbal methods of expression and com- 
munication afford. A\rt, music and the dance are areas in 
which imagination is permitted an unfettered and natural 
means of expression and in the verbal area creative writing 
and drama are also excellent vehicles for imaginative learn- 
ing, though we have to relinquish the negative semantic 
hold that Dick and Jane, Spot and Puff of primer days seem 
to exercise. It is through these comparatively free mani- 
festations of expressive social communication that we can 
reconcile our intellectual and emotional natures. With these 
art forms we find the means of creating symbols that tell us as 
much of ourselves as they illuminate the doings of others. It 
is in the creative acts of art, in a broad sense, that we begin 
our symbol manipulation that permits us to act as humans. 
This ability to manipulate symbols is evident even in our 
youngsters. When my son made his zoo fantasia he was ex- 
ploring his world. He was responding to the animal quali- 
ties he had experienced. However, he found it necessary 
to communicate his experience. The thought of the savage- 
ness of the lion was only an abstract quality. How much 
more real it becomes as a red color, spontaneously delineat- 
ing a saw-toothed mane. The quality has been expressed 
socially and becomes a symbol that is full of meaning, mean- 
ing for the boy who creates it as well as for the onlooker. 
The experience takes on human proportions. To create sym- 
bols is innate in humans. It separates us from the animals 
about us and to the extent that we ignore or subvert it, to that 
extent do we revert to the insensate world of more pristine 
accumulations of molecules. 

The environment offers us a tremendous storehouse of 
sense material and it is our imagination that provides the 
Aladdin’s lamp that magically points up relationships per- 
mitting a configuration, a new arrangement, a creative com- 
bination of symbols that spells our knowledge. A child 
normally engages in this activity, in his early babblings, in 
play activity, in the scribblings on sidewalks and walls. It is 








Art is not only a means of personal expression for children; 
it is also a self-contained language of communication. The 
art of other children, other countries, and other times can 
speak to our young people and they can understand what it 
says. Here a child (the author’s son Marc) looks at work 
by an Italian child from the Mazzon School. It may be that 
children can understand each other better than we adults. 
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only when he arrives at school that society acts to exorcise 
the spark if his parents in their haste towards conformity, 
haven't pre-empted the field previously. Our schools are 
sometimes accused of being the avenging angel which seeks 
to undo the original eating from the tree of knowledge. 
Yet, if we watch a child grow under the benevolent guidance 
of a knowing teacher we can witness the developing aware- 


















































ness, the wise concentration on perception as well as concep- 
tion, the fruitful shepherding of the senses and the intellect 
into a creative, mature individual. 














But often enough, this 
is not the pattern. By the time of adolescence, the angel has 
succeeded in its vengeance and does not relent. 














Imagina- 
tion, creativity and the accompanying insights are lost. 
The common man has been created; the uncommon either 
falls into a murky pool of eccentricity or joins the small group 
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Ideas are important on all levels of education and various 
disciplines need to be interrelated today more than ever 
before. Here the author, on the left, holds a seminar with 
prospective teachers of art at the University of Michigan. 


























of the intellectual and artistic elite. Then we concentrate 








on the schooling of ‘‘facticians’’ and bemoan our lack of 
gifted people. 











Schools should be places where we have elbow room. 
Elbow room to learn in a manner that is not inimical to our 
underlying make-up. Schools should open up ways of know- 
ing, not close them down. 























Happily, the elementary schools 
have, to some extent, bridged the time gap in incorporating 
some of the thinking that our wise men have always offered 
US. Yet, many a teacher wears her progressive methods and 
Or she 
tailors the cut a bit here and a bit there to conform to her own 
curves. This may be healthy, though cautious and hesitant. 
It is only when we look a bit higher that we discover that the 
hoary old vestments are still being worn. 


























curriculum like a new coat that doesn't quite fit. 





























It is only the in- 








tellectual and artistic rebel who escapes the encompassing 
conformity. This may be traced back to the pill of education 
most of us accepted prior to the Second World War. We 
insist upon looking back. We tend to teach as we were 























taught and this education was nominally sterile in its tradi- 
tionalism and quite devoid, for the most part, of those quali- 
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ties of imagination and art that are essential to maturity and 
real learning. 

There may be irony in examining American education 
today. The elementary schools, on the threshold of a mature 
philosophy, are assailed by those who would have us train 
scientists and engineers at the expense of the “impractical’’ 
area of art. Yet, paradoxically, the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, one of our most respected institutions for 
training technical experts, is very much concerned with the 
role of art in its curriculum. In a very provocative report, 
“Art Education for Scientist and Engineer,’’ this role is ex- 
amined and ‘the ideal program is virtually an experience in 
social education presented visually instead of verbally but 
with esthetic emphasis and, consequently, with a greater 
emphasis on ‘poetry’ than is normally convenient in the 
classroom speech... . . is to develop 
the capacity of the technician to undertake responsibility 
for the forms that his technical training creates.” 


In short, the goal 


We have to be careful now that we do not retrace our 
steps in our desperate need to overcome the problems so 
manifest in our education. This business of overcrowding, 
of frantic and frenetic carping by the lunatic fringe, of it’s 
later than you think—we need trained people—of where's 
all the money going to come from—can easily tip the scales 
and send us back to a way of education that is distorted and 
confining. We require an outward looking viewpoint, an 
expansion of facilities and methods. 


sarily mean more expensive education. 


This does not neces- 
Probably the basic 
cost would involve the maturing of our creative capacities 
and insights rather than mountains of materials. If we are to 
provide ourselves and the world with more Einsteins and 
Salks we must be imaginative in the way we teach as well as 
in the way we physically solve our school problems. It is 
simple enough to put our nose to the grindstone and grate 
up by pedagogical friction millions of school graduates 
It is quite another matter to create the aggregate conditions 
that will produce the kind of people that even approach our 
ideals. 
| am not offering the esthetic as a panacea, but rather, 
insisting on its importance as one of the elements that is 
required in true education. It appears to be a necessary 
requisite if we are to continue to develop in the liberal 
tradition. Otherwise, the very things we hate become a part 
of our approach to our problems—the crass manipulation of 
the many to answer the needs of a few—the insensitive 
emphasis on visual vulgarity to meet the immediate demands 
of production—the anesthetizing of large segments of popu- 
lation to appease the impersonal appetite of a chromium- 
plated technology. We will have to be profoundly involved 
with the ways of education, in a salubrious manner, or we 
may find ourselves chasing our own tails. 


Irving Kaufman is an art instructor at the University of 
Michigan, College of Architecture and Design. He has been 
active in recent conferences held by the National Committee 
on Art Education and National Art Education Association. 





The illustrations speak for themselves. A sketching 
trip produces an exciting change for students of all 
ages. Stereotyped themes take on new meanings 
when observed directly, recorded on location by them. 


G. Allison Wells 


Take them on a sketching trip 


To see, feel, react, express, enjoy, grow, and learn; these in each class, over 1500 students have taken these trips 
are the effects of a sketching trip on a student at any school Not one of them has ever expressed anything except com- 
level. However, the junior high school student is at an age plete satisfaction with this activity. Even the student who 
when these results prove even more gratifying. Each year “can't draw” or “hates art’’ enjoys the trip and has a real 
for the past ten years we have taken about six different good time and worthwhile experience. To anyone teaching 
seventh and eighth grade classes on sketching trips from art in a suburb of a large city this kind of a trip is a natural 
Washington Junior High School in Mount Vernon, New On the day a class is scheduled to take a trip, students 


York to New York City. Since there are about thirty students bring their lunches to school. When others are dismissed for 


Battery Park with the familiar New York skyline, below. The bridge of the ferry, top of page, was sketched from the deck. 
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14 
Drawing produced by Bernard Post on sketching trip to city. 


lunch at noon, this class comes to the art room, where we 
check arrangements, leave school, and walk to the bus stop. 
We take the bus to the subway and travel from the northern- 
most limits of the Bronx to the southern tip of Manhattan. 
A trip of about one hour, then out to Battery Park, a quick 
check and nose count, then the students look around, eat 
their lunches on the park benches, and sketch. Some of the 
scenes available are: New York Harbor with its boats, tugs, 
Statue of Liberty, sea gulls, barges, police and Coast Guard 
Boats on one side; New York Skyline, Battery Park, benches, 
people and pigeons on the other side. About two hours are 
allotted for seeing, sketching, and snacking, after which we 
reassemble and take the Staten Island Ferry across the seven 
miles of New York Harbor. Then home again, arriving in 
Mount Vernon about 6:30 p.m., a group of dirty, tired, 
happy embryonic artists with their masterpieces clutched 
tightly. 

My classes are covered in the school by the teachers who 
would have had the class that | have with me on the trip. 
The trips are scheduled in late May or early June when the 
weather is warm and the outdoors makes a better classroom 
than the school building. For a majority of the seventh and 
the eighth grade students, who have had little contact with 
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the busses, subways, and ferry boats in New York, this is a 
wonderful experience for them which many follow-up with 
later excursions. Since in seventh and eighth grade, art is a 
required subject, this experience is for some the clinching 
evidence that art is not just an activity tied to a classroom, 
but rather something that can be found anywhere. 
ties in with Citizenship Education. 


The trip 
They see various city, 
state and federal agencies at work; Coast Guard helicopter, 
habor police, army post at Governors Island in New York 
Harbor, U.S. Customs Building, fire boat, Wall Street financial 
district, and occasionally a Navy boat of some sort in the 
harbor. English teachers often use the trip as the subject of a 
theme. 

Some of the extra dividends in the past have been: An 
artist watching some of the children sketch, walked up and 
introduced himself and thrilled the students by giving them 
bits of instruction or an autograph. Or the students have 
seen a celebrity of stage, screen or sport world. Ora person 
asks one of the students, “Are you an artist or do you go to 
Or a person asks them if they are making 
sketches for a newspaper. Mrs. Post, the mother of Bernard 
Post, called me on the phone and said, ‘Bernard never 
could draw very well, but those sketches he made on the 
trip were so wonderful it's hard to believe he did them. | 
want to thank you for taking him.”’ 


an art school?” 


Bernard was happy, so 
was his mother, and so was his art teacher. 

Spring is outdoor sketching time. If you live in a rural 
community, a sketching trip to a farm could provide every 
benefit that could be found in our trips to the city. A 
sketching trip along country trails has benefits just as nu- 
merous. This can be tied in with nature identification and 
general science. How about the teacher? Although I've 
made this same trip about sixty times with an average of 
thirty children each time, | look forward to each new trip 
with as much excitement as the student who has never been 
on a subway or who has never seen New York Harbor. 


G. Allison Wells teaches art at the Washington Junior High 
School, Mount Vernon, New York, and is active in art groups. 


New York skyline sketched by a student from the ferry boat. 
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Sculpture by fifteen-year-old students of the author demonstrate the versatility of a medium commonly used by the florists. 


Roy V. Schoenborn 









SCHWEIKHARD STUDIO PHOTOS 


A material used by florists for flower arrangements 
is utilized by students as a sculptural material. It 
has properties which make it suitable for various 
age levels, and requires only the simplest of tools. 


"can carve it with a ruler!” “I can carve it with a pair of 
scissors!"’ “I can squeeze it with my fingers!" ‘‘Look at the 
texture | got with a rasp!"" These are some of the creative 
discoveries by resourceful students sculpting in ‘““Oasis.”’ 
“Oasis” is an almost weightless material made by a 
local concern. The owner proved very helpful. We can 
avail ourselves of a sufficient supply of “Oasis’’ and know 
that it is distributed nationwide to florists. Flower houses 
use “Oasis” for creative flower arrangements. It is soft 


enough to allow the flower stems to pierce it and yet strong 
enough to keep flowers in place many times the weight of the 
material itself. It is not poisonous to plant or person. It 
holds water to keep the plants piercing it green. 

For students who start with enthusiasm in sculpting and 
end up half-done (frustrated by the restrictions of the material 
and the rigid way of manipulating it), ‘““Oasis’’ offers a ready 
solution. Where other sculpting media may be too hard, 
too solt, too brittle, respond to only one set of tools, or shape 
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only according to a set order of procedure, ‘‘Oasis’’ is none 
of these to the beginning student. In this medium there is a 
ready flow from concept to expression. The material offers 
enough challenge for the sculptor, but does not come between 
him and his idea. 

This material was tried from grade one to grade twelve. 
There was not one student who did not want to try more than 
Its chief attraction to them was that 
they could sculpt with such ease, and that it challenged their 
resourcefulness and creativity. There seemed to be no end 


one piece of sculpture. 


of ways of using it. Each person found ways to express him- 


Barbara Dressler created a primitive idol for her sculpture. 





self in his own unique way. Toothpicks, rafia and reed 
were the most common materials used in conjunction with 
“Oasis.” These materials were used to hold parts together 
as well as.to decorate the sculpture. Rubber cement, ‘‘Duco”’ 
cement, and model airplane glue were found to be quite 
effective in holding parts together. Poster paint of thin 
consistency covers ‘Odasis"’ very well. Spray fixative offers 


a colorless way of waterproofing the finished works. 


Roy V. Schoenborn is art supervisor, Kent State University 
School, Kent, Ohio. Work shown is by ninth grade students. 


Bill Paton utilized thin dowels to support a sculptural form. 
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Waleta Johnson 


Attentively absorbed! Fourth graders start their Saturday program with a presentation by the student teacher in charge. 


PHOTOS COURTESY MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ART 


A museum effectively utilizes student teachers in 
a program offered to children of Minneapolis. One 
of the practice teachers describes a cooperative 


program of the museum and University of Minnesota. 


A museum helps children understand art 


The classical Greek pillars at the entrance to the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts might seem formidable to a child. The high 
ceilings of the galleries might overpower him. The hollow 
echo heard after a child speaks might frighten him. The 
austere display of art objects might seem strange and cold 
to him. But apparently younasters do not react that way at 
the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. This museum attracts 
rather than repels children. A\nd it's all because of ‘‘Gallery 
Club,”’ whose purpose is to explain the Institute's works of art 
so that a child will be able to understand them in terms of his 
own experiences. Every Saturday morning 300 Minneap- 
olis youngsters, ranging from the first to the sixth grade, attend 
Gallery Club. Children are not forced to register for Gallery 
Club; they come because they want to. There is an an- 
nouncement in the local newspapers and notices are put 
in the daily bulletins of Minneapolis grade schools at the 
beginning of each session. Many registrants must be turned 


Gallery Club takes 


over the entire museum from ten to twelve o'clock. The 


down because of the large response. 


children meet in the auditorium for one-half hour, visit the 


galleries another half-hour, and for the last hour they work 
with art materials in their workshop area 

Gallery Club is sponsored by the Institute in cooperation 
with the Art Education Department of the University of 
Minnesota Juniors and seniors in Art Education receive 
credit for one-third of their year's student teaching experi- 
ence at the Institute They are under the supervision of 
Institute Staff Member, Margaret Young, assistant in educa- 
tion. There are from eight to ten student teachers at each of 
the fall, winter, and spring sessions. Sessions last eight weeks 
Every student teacher has a class of about twenty-five chil- 
dren. Teachers for the summer Gallery Club are people 
seeking art teaching experience or former student teachers 
wanting additional experience. According to Miss Young, 
the purpose of the Gallery Club is ‘‘to give the children a 
living experience with works of art."’ To help carry out this 
objective each session has a theme. For example, the theme 
of the 1958 spring session was “Eight Roads to Roam,”’ 
which dealt with the way different artists reflect their sur- 


Eight regions of the world were studied during 
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A student teacher leads a gallery discussion with children. 


the session. Each week a different region was studied such 
as mountains, rivers and plains. The topic for each Saturday 
was introduced in the auditorium program. ‘‘On stage we 
have had skits, movies, slides, modern dancers, ballet dancers, 
mock quiz shows, demonstrations by local artists, and once 
we even had dogs,” says Miss Young. 

Every student teacher is responsible for one auditorium 
program during the session. Two student teachers often work 
together on one program. At one of these thirty-minute pro- 
grams, for instance, the student teachers in charge had the 
title, “Mainly Plains,”’ with which to begin their program 
planning. Now, what tu 40? The word “plains’’ brought the 
Plains Indians to mind. The teachers decided to bring this 
subject to life by showing the children paintings of land- 
scapes and Indians. After looking through the Institute's 
slide file, they found a dozen appropriate slides. These 
were arranged in a story-telling sequence and the children 
were taken on an imaginary trip through the plains. At vari- 
ous points, they stopped to “watch an Indian scene.’ Throb- 
bing Indian music filled the background. A\n Indian legend 
was read while the children looked at one slide of an Indian 
maiden. The artist's technique was not stressed in the narra- 
tion, rather the artist's subject was emphasized, Then the 
lights went out. Three boys, smeared with war paint, 
jumped on the stage. Their fluorescent make-up glowed and 
the bells around their ankles and wrists jangled as they west 
through their well-rehearsed Indian dance. The children had 
a lot of fun. Life on the plains became a real experience 
tothem. The student teachers taught the youngsters a simple 
Indian song at the end of the program. Many went to their 
classes humming the Indian tune and feeling the spirit of the 
plains. ‘A child can benefit more from this type of experi: 
ence, than from only seeing a painting or a piece of sculpture 
in its historical setting,’ says Miss Young. 

Each class is assigned to a different gallery every week. 
The gallery discussion lasts about twenty-five minutes. Each 
teacher plans his or her lesson with the day's topic in mind. 
The approach of the lesson may or may not correspond to the 
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one used in the auditorium program. On the “Mainly 
Plains’ Saturday, one class looked at the Hill Collection of 
landscape paintings. Since the auditorium program left the 
children in somewhat of a story-telling mood, the children 
were urged to tell other members of their class their idea of 
what different artists were trying to say in their paintings. 
Another teacher might have had the class examine the 
effects of colors in a landscape painting. Or another idea 
might have been to talk about present-day life on the plains. 
Also, the plains region might have been an inspiration to 
particular artists and sculptors. In this case, artists’ back- 
grounds would be emphasized. If the art objects in a gallery 
were from another country, the terrain of that country might 
have been compared with that of our plains. The weekly 
topics are purposely general so that individual teachers can 
choose the most suitable approach in helping their classes 
understand art. Student teachers are in charge of their 
lesson plans. A conference with Miss Young is scheduled 
weekly. Plans are discussed, improved, and approved. 

The next hour is devoted to giving the children a chance 
to do their own creative work. Workshop areas include the 
floors of the galleries, tables in the halls of the ground floor, 
two classrooms in the adjoining Minneapolis School of Arts, 
and the lawn on sunny days. The youngsters march off to 
these workshop areas where they find materials such as clay, 
water colors, crayons, tempera paint, pen and ink, and even 
potatoes for potato prints. The teacher usually gives a brief 
demonstration of the day's activity. This demonstration is 
never too detailed because young children have a tendency 
to copy. The workshop activity is connected with the week's 
topic whenever possible. Using our “Mainly Plains’ ex- 
ample, one class had a life drawing lesson, using the Indian 
dancers as models. Another class made cut-paper land- 
scapes, including Indians. Each class is assigned a display 
space in the children’s gallery on the ground floor. Here, 
each teacher displays a few of the best results from each 
week's lesson. ‘While concentrating on a particular subject, 
concern with the art medium becomes secondary,’ says Miss 
Young. “We try to help each child enjoy his experiences 
with subject matter,” she says. 

A poll was taken to find the children’s reaction to Gallery 
Club. 


Gallery 


Some of the youngsters’ comments were: “I like 

Club because you see things that you hardly ever 
see." “like to leam about color and how some colors dis- 
ogres witha person. [i \.us vory interesting to find out what 
mace color: * On the iasi day of each session three scholar- 
ships are awarded to jhe outstanding members of the sixth 
grade class. This entit!>. thom to attend the Saturday morn- 
ing Stucio at the Schoo! « \rt for seventh and eighth graders. 
These are three-hour studio sessions where young people are 
stimulated in much the same way as the artist-in-training. 
Gallery Club was organized in 1945. The Institute had previ- 
ously sponsored free children’s classes and story hours. 


Waleta Johnson is a senior in art education, University of 
Minnesota. She was a practice teacher in museum classes. 








Maria K. Gerstman 


Exciting forms resulted when children imagined the 
string was a tube filled with water. String becomes 
the stimulus, a small token of reality, but it soon 


gives way to the imagination of children involved. 


VSING STRING AND IMAGINATION 


Almost any child's play is based on imagination. A table 
stands for a house, the two children beneath are mom and 
dad, the chair is a horse, and the little boy on top is a west- 
erm cowboy. It is always the same—a small token of reality, 
and the rest is made up by the creative mind of the child. 
Developing abstract design can be just as exciting as 
playing a game. In the instance of a particular art class, 


a piece of string provided the reality needed to start the 
imagination flowing. Each child received a sheet of con- 
struction paper securely taped to a sheet of newspaper, to 
keep the working sheet from sliding and at the same time 
protecting the desk. (Taping should be done on the back 
of the construction paper by folding four small strips of 
Scotch tape in half—sticky side out—and by pressing these 


A piece of string about fifty inches long provided a fine stimulant for this crayon drawing by third grader Sarah Jane. 


ALL PHOTOS BY HERBERT GERSTMAN 
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These designs by fourth graders developed from string idea. 


folded strips between construction paper and newspaper in 
the location of the four corners of the construction sheet.) 
Small pieces of brightly colored crayons, to be used with 
their broad sides, were available to all children. 

The teacher suggested that all children should listen care- 
fully, because afterwards they would have a lot of imagining 
todo. Each was to receive a piece of string, the teacher said. 
This string, they could knot end to end. And they could 
knot the string in any additional way, or fold it to make it 
shorter. ‘‘But this string,"’ the teacher went on to say, ‘‘is not 
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really a string, as far as we are concerned. We imagine that 
it is a tube—a tube filled with water.” 

‘Won't the water flow out?” one of the children wanted 
to know. “It can't. You have tied the ends together— 
remember?” answered the teacher and continued: ‘You can 
press the tube together with your hands, in one place. What 
will happen?” “‘It will burst!’ “It is made of a very elastic 
material. . lt won't burst—but it will stretch. It may blob 
out in spots,” the teacher explained and continued: ‘Now, 
we'll go on imagining. We'll punch holes into the tube. 
Now, what will happen?" The children were enjoying the 
game. ‘The water will shoot out!’’ some called out. ‘But 
what will it look like?’’ the teacher probed. ‘Like a spray,” 
one child said. ‘Like a stream of water,’’ another said. 

‘It depends on the size of the hole and on how much you 
press the tube,"’ explained the teacher. ‘‘If the hole is large, 
the water will gush out; if it is very fine, it will come in drops. 
If you use a lot of force, it will come real heavy. There will 
be lots of colors!’’ ‘Why colors?” the children wondered. 

The teacher had to think fast: “Because of the sun—it 
shines upon the water and makes the water light up in differ- 
ent colors. You know how a rainbow is formed by the sun 
shining upon waterdrops in the air. The sun shines upon the 
water so that you can see all kinds of colors; and the sun 
shines upon the tube. You can see its surface glimmering. 
You can see how it stretches and how the water pushes out- 
ward.” That promised to be fun. ‘When do we start?” the 
children asked, and ‘‘How do we start?” 

“You can start right now,” the teacher said and he ex- 
plained further: Each child was to arrange his knotted string 
upon the construction paper by pushing it about with his 
fingers to lie in various shapes, pressing here and there, twist- 
ing and stretching, just as if he were handling the tube. After 
having arranged the string to his satisfaction, each child was 
to sit back to wait for the teacher to tell him to go ahead. 
As soon as this signal was given, the child was to roughly 
draw a line around the string (inside or outside) to mark its 
location. Then, he was to remove the string and start paint- 
ing with his crayons. 

The result was surprisingly good. Most children liked 
to experiment with the string and to fold it any odd way until 
they liked what they saw. Only a very few of the children 
had pushed the string to one side of the sheet. Those were 
told that there was plenty of space left empty and that they 
might as well make use of it. A minority of children had 
chosen colors too similar to the one of the construction paper. 
Their paintings were held up, to be seen from a distance. To 
improve visibility, these children tried to experiment with 
more contrasting colors. 

‘Punching holes’’ was really fun and one could see the 
crayon paint “blob, gush, shoot and spray”’ in all directions 
upon the working sheet. ‘‘Pressure’’ was applied upon the 
tube" to an extent that only the size of the paper kept the 
paint from running on and on. 


Maria K. Gerstman, Marion, lowa, formerly taught in Vienna. 





Pearl Greenberg 


Discovering magic in the earth 


Science, chemistry and mathematics are now a very integral 
part of the art program at our school. Through the efforts 
of a very capable classroom teacher, and my great interest 
in enlarging the scope of our ceramics program, we evolved 
a most exciting curriculum for our seventh graders whose 
science activity is THE EARTH. 

Our approach was to enter the field through a study of 
glaze making. It became the job of one committee to learn 
the process of mixing the glazes, to purchase the supplies, and 
try to find out where the various chemicals we used for color- 
ing came from. Another group learned to stack the kiln 
for green ware and bisque firing, and was responsible for 
unstacking and cleaning the kiln. Still another group ex- 
perimented with the colors we made, and looked into the 
possibilities of firing other things in our clay work, and 
sought the melting points of various metals we wanted to use. 

Mr. Salz, the grade teacher, brought in a batch of clay 
which he had found in a rich clay deposit during a trip to 
the Hudson Valley. It had a burnt sienna color and was full 
of impurities which we had to remove before it could be used. 
We allowed this clay to dry thoroughly, and then pounded it 
with mallets to refine it, removing stones, etc. as we found 
them. We then poured this powdered clay into water 


Jane selects tesserae made from “home-made” glazed pieces. 
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To bring science, chemistry, and mathematics into 
the art program w*thout sacrificing art is indeed 
an achievement. Students discover how everything 
works together when they work with clay and glazes. 





Completed “Chinese Dragon” mosaic design made by Jane. 


(about two cups of clay to one cup of water) and watched it 
soak up the water. We found that if we let this stand for 
about one week we had a good quality clay, although it 
can be used in a day or two if you're in a hurry to try it out! 
When fired at about 1750°F. this clay had an interesting 
rust-brown color, but when allowed to fire until 2000°F. it 
glazed itself and the result was an over-all sparkling brown 
This meant we could use it as a glaze over other pieces. We 
thinned it with water and used it as a slip, as well as covering 
bisque ware. When applied thickly it fired to a matt brown 
with a fabulous texture; when thinned it had a lighter color, 
and was smooth. You can imagine the excitement that pre 
vailed each time we opened the kiln when one of these 
experiments was due to make its appearance! 

We found then that in firing the clay the ingredients 
fuse or melt into one another, making the clay into a new 
substance. This change is chemical in nature and takes 
place at varying temperatures in the kiln. To make these 
pieces waterproof, and also to add some decoration, it was 
necessary for us to learn about alazes. Our science room 
became a center for homemade glazes, recipes were 
weighed and ground with the mortar and pestle, and tested 
in the kiln. We used “‘el’’ shaped pieces of clay which we 
fired first to about 1750°F. We then applied our glaze 
colors and fired these to about 1950°F 


This gave us a great 
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lesson in patience since we had to wait one day for the kiln 
to fire each time, as well as another day to make sure it was 
completely cooled off before opening! We found that 
being overcautious was better than taking a chance on 
ruining our pieces. When finished, if successful, these 
samples were glued to a long piece of wood and placed on 
the shelf with the jars of glaze so that a student would be able 
to tell what the results would be if he chose a certain color 
for his piece. 

We worked with frit and slip glazes, both of which can 
be made and understood easily. The frit recipe we used is: 
85 grams frit, 10 grams ball clay, 5 grams epsom salt which 
makes 100 grams batch weight. This gave us a small batch 
of glaze, and we made it up in multiples of from four to 
eight times this quantity, depending upon the popularity 
of the specific color. This meant that the children involved 
in this phase of the program had to multiply different quanti- 
ties regularly, as well as work out the percentage of color 
needed for a particular batch weight. The base described 
above gave us a transparent colorless glaze, and we could 
make most colors just by adding a specific amount of a 
chemical in the form of an oxide or carbonate. (For ex- 
ample: 2-5°%, batch weight of nickel gave us colors from 
green to brown to purple, depending upon the percentage of 
the color added to the base). To this we added 14 cup water 
plus the color, and ground it with the mortar and pestle. 

Since some of our chemicals were liquid (mixed with 
water) and others were dry powders, we had to learn how to 
adjust our formula to this. The children learned that one 
fluid ounce of water weighs 29.6 grams, therefore an eight- 
ounce cup of water weighs 236.8 grams. In powder form one 
pound or 16 ounces weighs 454 grams, therefore one ounce 
equals 28.4 grams. We also found that by adding 10° tin 
oxide to our transparent base they would become opaque. 
This was it! When we followed these directions the most 
wonderful things came out of our kiln. 

Slip painting and mixing were equally interesting. Since 
these ‘‘slips’’ (liquid clay) must be used while the clay piece 
is still rather wet there is no need to put off the decorating 
until a future time. A\s soon as you are satisfied with your 
work you can go ahead and paint on the slip color, either by 
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After many experiments, the glazes are used on clay plaque. 


covering the entire piece with one color and then incising a 
design in with a tool, or else simply painting a design right 
onto the piece. This has to dry slowly so that the slip and 
clay can become as one before firing. These pieces must 
then be glazed (and our transparent frit is fine for this) to 
make them permanent and waterproof. 

How did we make the slips? We decided that pint jars 
of each color would be just about right. For this we needed 
20 ounces of slip for each color plus the powdered or liquid. 
coloring. We worked slowly, putting about one fourth of 
the slip and all of the chemical into the mortar and ground 
this up very well, adding the rest of the slip gradually. Some 
water may be added if it seems too thick. It is important to 
add about one tablespoon of gum tragacanth to every 
glaze we've discussed so far in order to avoid settling, and 
to give it cohesiveness. 

The fact that clay is from the earth's crust, and comes 
from the breaking down of granite rock by weathering, gave 
a new slant to the study of the earth for this twelve-year-old 
group. A trip to the Museum of Natural History (with their 
grade teacher) brought out the earth structure of the Hudson 
valley which is where the clay we refined came from. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art gave us an introduction into 
the age-old art of mosaics and created incentive for us to 
start on our own mosaics, which proved to be a very success- 
ful venture. This combined a study in design as well as 
putting our glazing techniques to further use. The brilliant 
exhibitions at the Museum of Contemporary Crafts showed us 
the best in present-day ceramics, and a visit to the studio of 
a gifted artist who makes clay plaques topped it all off 
beautifully. 

This project was catching, and it went through the school. 
The sixth graders made Egyptian paste after a visit to the 
Metropolitan Museum exhibits on Egypt; the first graders 
stacked their own kiln with green ware, glazed and restacked 
the bisque ware, and had the pleasure of opening the kiln 
when all was finished. We added beads and stones and 
pieces of metal to our sculpture and pots. The results were 
fantastic. We melted chunks of glass for different effects; 
marbles melted into beautiful free-flowing shapes—nothing 
was immune once we realized the joy of experimenting with 
our kiln and what we have taken from the earth! 

By the end of the school year the committee of seventh 
graders were teaching the sixth graders how to stack and 
fire, as well as how to mix our glazes. With the new term 
we will start off with an experienced crew, full of excitement 
at the unlimited possibilities in store for them during their 
study of the earth! 


Pearl Greenberg, who is currently teaching in a grade school 
in Mayaguez, Puerto Rico, previously taught art, Downtown 
Community School, New York. She has written for us before. 

















THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 
FOR THE ART TEACHER 


Sister M. Joanne, $.N.D. 


(1) The Lord Thy God has instilled the creative urge in 
every human being. Thou shalt glorify God by inspiring, 
stimulating, and encouraging creative expression in all thy 
pupils. (2) Thou shalt not dictate and direct thy pupils en 
masse, but guide them as interest and need develop. (3) Re- 
member thy philosophy of life and thy child psychology not 
only while teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic, but also 
during art activities. (4) Honor and judge thy pupils’ art 
expressions by standards of their own age, growth, and 
experience, and not by photographic and adult criteria. 
(5) Thou shalt not kill one spark of enthusiasm for spon- 
taneous creative expression so characteristic of young chil- 
dren. (6) Thou shalt lead thy pupils to praise God through 
recognition of His divine perfections, by keen observation 
of Nature and everything in the world about them. (7) 
Thou shalt discourage stealing by never tolerating thy 
pupils to submit as original any work which has been traced, 
copied, or enlarged; but teach them to use research intelli- 
gently and creatively in order to develop their ideas. 
(8) Thou shalt integrate creative art activities with reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and the social studies, literature, music, 
courtesy, and all other significant life situations. (9) Thou 
shalt not covet materials and media of super quality and 
quantity, but rather afford thy pupils opportunity to develop 
habits of economy, skill, and ingenuity through use of 
limited and discarded materials whenever necessary. (10) 
Thou shalt not covet the work displayed in thy neighbor's 
classroom, but after admiring it, with patience and enthusiasm 
encourage growth and creativeness in the work of each 
individual pupil in thy charge. 


Sister M. Joanne, S.N.D., directs art for girls at Toledo's 
Central Catholic High School. She has been active in the 
various art workshops held by the Catholic Art Association. 





The material on the adjoining column is the first in an 
experimental plan to provide a space for newsand views from 
the oal'onal art organizations and the art specialist in the 
U.S. Office of Education. In this endeavor, we have been 
assured of the cooperation of Ralph Beelke, secretary of the 
National Art Education Association; Victor D’Amico, chair- 
man of National Committee on Art Education; and Mayo 
Bryce, arts specialist for United States Office of Education. 


organization news 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON ART EDUCATION 


The National Committee on Art Education held an experi- 
mental seminar for younger art teachers at the guest house of 
the Museum of Modem Art, New York, on March 5 and 6, 
1959. About twenty young, alert art educators had been 
invited to discuss art education as they see it with members of 
the Council. The experience was so refreshing and stimulat- 
ing to all concerned that the Council is considering holding 
seminars of this type as a regular activity. Whether such 
seminars will be held separately or made a part of the 
annual conference has not been determined, although it 
seems probable that a number of such seminars will be held 
in different areas. 


A constitution committee, under the chairmanship of Charles 
Cook, is considering proposals for changes in the officers and 
their forms of office. Proposals include creating a new 
office of executive director, with a chairman to be elected 
for a limited term. Victor D'Amico, who has been re-elected 
to office regularly since the organization of the Committee, 
feels that the chairmanship should rotate. While this has 
been constitutionally possible since the beginning, members 
have been reluctant to replace their revered chairman. 


The theme, The Art in Art Education, will be continued in 
the seventeenth annual conference of the National Committee 
on Art Education when it meets at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, April 29 through May 2, 1959. Major ad- 
dresses will be given by Richard Neutra, who will speak on 
Man, the Measure; Robert Iglehart, whose subject is The 
Head of the Class; and Balcomb Greene, painter, who will 
discuss The Doctrine of a Pure Aesthetic. Study sessions will 
include: The Art Consultant, The Art Experience for the 
Gifted, Research Review, Art in the Liberal Arts Colleges, 
Art in Architecture, Extension Programs, The Art Museum 
Program for Education, Contests and Competitions in Art 
Education, Art Teacher Training, Art Education—Present 
Position and Future Promise, Higher Education in Art 
Schools, Television for Art in Education, NCAE Around 
the World, The Artist-Teacher, The Teacher as Artist. 
Victor D'Amico speaks on Looking Ahead. Non- 
members may receive information by writing Dorothy 
Knowles, Secretary, at the Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


This column will be shared alternately between the National Committee 
on Art Education, the National Art Education Association, and the U.S. 
Office of Education, for more intimate reports of various activities. 
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SCHOOL ARTS * 


INTRODUCING MODERN ART 
TO JUNIOR HIGH STUDENTS 


M. Allen Matthews 


Junior high school art teachers are faced with the problem of 
explaining modern painting in language suited to adolescent 
understanding. To simply explain that the artist of today 
paints in an ‘‘abstract’’ manner or style in order to solve the 
many problems presented in depicting our modern world 
serves only to confuse the student even more. It is of great 
impartance this job be well done, since the basis of the entire 
structure of art understanding and subsequent enjoyment 
depends on this first link in the chain of appreciation and 
education. This problem is approached, partly solved, and 
solved by diverse methods and techniques, depending on the 
education, insight, and ability of the art teacher. 

At the Roseburg Central Junior High School the following 
approach was used successfully. In art appreciation sessions, 
developed as a part of the general art program, students were 
encouraged to bring examples of modern “‘abstract’’ art 
to class. Examples ranging from Cezanne to Mondrian and 
little-known contemporary artists were brought. The class 
discussed the term “‘abstract’’ and eventually concluded that 
“abtract’’ meant, “taking a part of the real thing.’ The 
students examined several carefully chosen examples with 
this idea in mind. For example: Mondrian, Composition in 
White, Black and Red; Braque, The Table; Miro, Person 
Throwing a Stone at a Bird; Cézanne, Landscape with Old 
House; Dufy, Music; Marc, The Blue Horse. This discussion 
left an impression artists do not always try to paint photo- 
graphically, but find it even more graphic to express them- 
selves using basic design patterns and compositional ele- 
ments. No attempt was made to interpret an emotion from 
each picture, although a definite emotional impression was 
gained with several examples. Students realized abstract 
paintings often do not mean anything profound, but are 
simply works to be enjoyed for their color and/or design. 

This introduction was followed by painting original 
designs, using tempera and medium-sized brushes on large 
white construction paper. The objective was to paint an 
abstract’ design pattern to be enjoyed for its design and 
color. Another follow-up lesson used with success could be 
labeled ‘scribble’ design (this was inspired partly by 
Pollack's compositions). Rhythm was added as an objective 
in addition to color and design. 

The procedure was as follows: (1) Take a tube of black 
water-base block printing ink and roll thinly with a brayer 
on a large piece of glass. Let stand about five minutes. 
(2) Pass out a sheet of smaller white construction paper to 
each student who then places his paper on the inked glass 
plate and makes a scribble design, using a sharp lead pencil. 
(3) Turn the paper over. The ink leaves an interesting line 
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After studying examples of modern abstract art, children 
produced their own original designs using several mediums. 


Children realized that abstract designs need not be profound. 


pattern, slightly textured. Next, paint in solidly with water 
color. Use three or four colors, rather than a variety, since 
there is more opportunity for repetition of color. The results 
are generally pleasing and colorful. The Junior High School 
teacher can only initiate an understanding and liking for 
modern art, which must be continually fostered and fed 
through a year to year art program. 


M. Allen Matthews teaches art in the Central Junior High 
School at Roseburg, Oregon. Work is by thirteen-year-olds. 















































Ralph M. Pearson 
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before the author's untimely death on April 27, 1958. 


LINES AS LINES 


Lines do not exist in nature. They are an arbitrary device 
invented by man. Out of eighteen definitions in the dic- 
tionary, the one most pertinent to art usage is ‘“boundary.”’ 
A line represents the meeting of two planes and the edges 
thereof. A drawn line is a very eloquent device and can be 
used in pictures in endless ways, of which we shall give 
several examples. Ruled lines are one type—too familiar 
to need illustration. Freehand lines are more elastic, ad- 
venturous and creative; we shall study a few examples 
thereof. 

In Fig. 1, Josef Albers creates a picture out of a few 
lines of remarkable purity. These lines can be sensed as 
boundaries of shapes or as entities in their own right; ob- 
viously they are both. Directional movement and harmonic 


1 A woodcut entitled “Segments” by Josef Albers. The cut 
was made in 1934, and creates a picture out of a few lines. 





2 A painting by Rowena G. Richards, stressing lines. The 
subject is secondary, with the emphasis on line and color. 


relationships are their outstanding characteristics in each 
case. As shapes, note their rich diversity —one very small, 
which easily becomes the focal point of the whole design, 


one ver large which echoes it in type, and five in between 
y ’ yp 


with subtle variations. As a group, these linear shapes can 
be said to play an harmonic chord which, like a chord of 
musical notes, gives out keen esthetic pleasure via Our sensi 
tivities rather than through conscious mind. As pure lines, 
note that one is vertical to the frame and in the exact middle 
of the picture longitudinally, whereas all others are off-paralle!| 
to it, again with subtle variations This is precision enriched 
by controlled diversity Every element, including empty 
spaces around the lines, is under complete sensitivity con- 
trol; there is no hint of accidental, or chaotic, relationships 
This picture reveals the esthetics of pure design in simple but 


Emotion, one might 
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obvious terms; it is a masterly work 

























































The goal is sensory pleasure from colors and lines; it is 
admirably fulfilled. 

Fig. 3 suggests a way of making linear design useful. 
It can be played into a happy, free-flowing design that says 
“Valentine” or “Happy Birthday” or “Merry Christmas’’ as 
an original (if modest) work of art. Note that word, “‘origi- 
nal,” and think of its implications. When you create your 
own greeting, it takes on personal meaning, becomes warm- 
blooded, is a direct contact between you and a friend. When 
you buy and send a commercial greeting card, no matter 
how expensive or carefully chosen, it is none of these things; 
it is an easy escape, provided by Business for profit reasons, 
from friendly responsibility. And, if you didn't even write a 
personal message on it, the friend can (and should be) psy- 
chologically hurt—by its cold-blooded impersonality. Any- 
one can play with lines in this way; it is a form of doodling, 
but with a purpose—to convey meaning to a friend and to 
make it Look Better than a product of the market place 


Ralph M. Pearson, who passed away last April, was one of 
the most influential figures in art education in our time, 
mainly through his writings. The New Art Education was one 
of the most popular of his books. He was active as speaker 
at many art conferences, as guest instructor at a number 
of institutions, and conducted a correspondence course in 
art that was unique because of its emphasis on creativity. 
At the time of his death he had completed this article and 
had written a few lines on what was to be his final article 
in this series, devoted to a discussion of Form. His pen 
is now stilled, and his voice is silent, but his words will 
long remain to counsel and guide his many ardent friends. 


Ralph M. Pearson; artist, art critic, art educator, author. 






3 A simple doodle became a linear design for a valentine. 
The original doodle design had blacks and whites reversed. 






say, is combined with intellect to gain a balanced whole. 

Fig. 2 is a painting in which lines drawn over colors are 
the dominant motif and emotion the dominant driving power. 
The colors greatly enrich the total effect but the black and 
white reproduction simplifies the linear effect, thus making it 
more obvious for present purposes. Note the free flow of 
these lines—how they respond to, and take on the character 
of, subject motivation. It is a semiabstract painting with 
subject relegated to secondary importance, except as a 
motivation, and the creative design of lines and colors 
allowed to reign supreme. Evidently a highly ornamented 
elderly lady is going to bed. The discarded skirt, at lower 
left, and shoe at center, suggest this, along with movements 
which can express bed. But obvious truth is not the goal. 
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Is it harmful or beneficial to elementary children, 
and thus restrictive or stimulating to the art 
program, for children to compete with each other 
in art contests and competitions? 


Gertrude M. Abbihl, chairman, art education department, 
Wheelock College, Boston, Massachusetts, says: Competition 
in contests, usually contrived by adults, which involve ten- 
sions about winning a prize for being ‘‘best"’ is harmful to an 
art program for young children. Such exploitation restricts 
their natural spontaneity for expression to involvement in 
representation for adult interpretation of some theme or 
topic. The child tends to concentrate on winning. 


Bernice Magnie, art supervisor, public schools, East Orange, 
New Jersey, says: Art is primarily a personal expression. 
If it is genuine, and if it is of value to a child, it is an objecti- 
fication of thoughts and feelings or a satisfaction of needs 
that are important to the child. The art program that draws 
upon the personal resources of every child becomes so 
varied and purposeful that competition becomes minimized. 
Everyone is contributing, but in a different way. How could 
anyone have the heart to pin a blue ribbon on Jonathon's 
picture when Sammy has worked just as hard on that mobile 
that looks like junk? And would Sammy ever want to try 
again, if he thought that what he had done didn't measure 
up? If, however, the teacher is making the choices, the pro- 
gram is prescribed and the whole class turns out first a set of 
cut paper pictures, then a set of scrap prints, then a set of 
crayon etchings; competition is already there. Each child is 
already matching his abilities against those of every other 
child. Then it is difficult for such a teacher to see the harm 
of pinning a prize upon one of the productions; because the 
teacher has failed to see the difference between expression 
that offers continual development of a child's individual 
potentialities and exercise that develops skill in techniques. 
The child’s purposes move away from personal need and 
inspiration to doing what the teacher wants, or what the prize 
awarders want. Men have been known to do some mighty 
peculiar things to get the applause of the masses. They have 
become flagpole sitters, human flies, and they have also 
been known to produce some mighty gosh-awful paintings— 
We harm our children by 


giving them false and extrinsic aims and standards. 


just to please other people. 


Dr. Mayo J. Bryce, specialist in fine arts education for the 
United States Office of Education, says: Creative art activi- 
ties comprise aspects of learning which are more quanti- 
tative than qualitative. Such activities involve personal 
experiences—individual values which do not lend them- 
selves easily to objective evaluation. To place creative 


endeavors of children in open competition—removed from 


the over-all development of the child-artists, is to refute that 










issues of the day 


which we know and believe about the nurturing of creativity. 
Competitions and contests can only be stimulating to the 
art program and hence beneficial to children when considered 
within the context of the classroom environment where creative 
growth is evaluated and measured in light of a total learning 
process. 


Vincent Lanier, associate professor of education and fine 
arts, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, says: In a society which is at best excessively competi- 
tive, conditioning in the school towards “being better than” 
is unnecessary and unwholesome. If elementary art is of 
value as the personal and unique expression of an as yet 
critically unaware individual, then it cannot be evalu- 
ated on a competitive basis. The emphasis of concern in 
an art contest is on the art product—its esthetic standards, 
or neatness, or whatever. The focus of art education is 


primarily the child and his wholesome development 


Frederick M. Logan, professor of art, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wisconsin, says: Formal art competition | be- 
lieve to be harmful. Competition in art among young chil- 
dren presents no single valid criteria by which one work or 
the work of one child can honestly be designated as an in- 
spiration to fellow classmates. The elevation of a single 
work emphasizes some values and not others. Few children 
at that age are ready for preprofessional encouragement; 
many need stimulation for some personal achievement in art 
expression. Contests do not provide that kind of stimulation 
And the child possessing skill and superiority in art is easily 


recognized and encouraged without the contest 


Dr. Viktor Lowenfeld, head, department of art education, 
The Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Penn- 
sylvania, says: Recent extensive experimentation has proven 
children who are promised awards or other prizes as stimula- 
tion have the tendency to lose their own personal identity 
in their art expression as compared to children who work 
under the same conditions without such rewards. Any form 
of reward extrinsic to the creative process, such as prizes or 
ribbons, is harmful to the creativeness of children because it 
diverts the child from his own individual experience to values 
not related to art expression To introduce prizes or contests 
for better art expression would be the same as to expect better 
religion through competitive means. The intensity of crea- 
tive art expression depends on the sensitive experience under- 
lying it. Any diversion from this experience through rewards 
or other extrinsic values used in contests is, therefore, harmful 
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New Art Paper Many of you who at- 
tended the last NAEA Convention in Los 
Angeles will recall the Bemiss- Jason Corpo- 
ration booth where their line of colored 
corrugated paper called Display-Tex was 
so effectively demonstrated. This company 
now has a new paper product, called Fade- 
less, made especially for art classes. It 
comes in 12 brilliant colors, in sizes from 9 
by 12 inches to 24 by 36 inches and its 
resistance to fading, even in sunlight, is 
guaranteed by Bemiss-Jason Corp. Fade- 
less is made of strong bond paper that 
won't crack when creased, It is water-resist- 
ant for finger painting and guide lines on 
the back are helpful in cutting and folding 
for colorful paper sculpture and collage 
work, But you should see this new art 
paper to fully appreciate its quality and 
variety of uses in your art program. At no 
cost, a swatch book of all ten colors, plus 
gray and black, will be sent to you. Simply 
write Items of Interest Editor, School Arts, 
194 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. and 
ask for the Fadeless samples. 


Easel and Sketch Box A notice from 
F. Weber Company announces their new 
Tripod-Easel with sketch box unit. Features 
mentioned in the notice are rigidity, com- 
pactness and ease of assembly, and the use 
of strong, lightweight woods assures sturdi- 
ness with light carrying weight. The com- 
plete unit consists of an adjustable tripod 
and a detachable 12- by 16-inch artist's 
sketch box and palette. The box is equipped 
with canvas-holding attachments which ad- 
just to accommodate canvases and canvas 
boards up to 30 inches in height. The 
sketch box may be used separately as well 
as on the tripod. The unit is designed for 
either outdoor or indoor painting. A ring 
is provided under the tripod head for ease in 
suspending a weight, if needed in extremely 
windy conditions. For more details, write 
F. Weber Company, 1220 Buttonwood St., 
Philadelphia 23, Pa., or see this new unit 
at your Weber dealer. 


Water Color Painting A folder offered 
at no cost by Milton Bradley Company 
gives helpful hints on using water colors. 
Entitled Magic with Water Color, the 
colorful folder illustrates and describes such 
important points as how to paint a water 
color wash, how to paint a picture with 
water colors (illustrated in progressive steps) 
and hints on mixing color. There is also a 
section giving details on the complete line 
of water color paint sets Milton Bradley 
offers you. For your free copy, simply 
write Items of Interest Editor, School A\rts 
Magazine, 194 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, 
Mass., and ask for the Water Color folder 
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Let students use clays and glazes that 
are made for each other. Here are a 
few suggestions from the Drakenfeld 
line. All are for Cone 06 fire. 


Cone 06 White Casting Clay 68203 
Just add water and adjust to 
proper consistency. 

Cone 06 White Plastic Clay 68204 


Comes ready to use. 


For sparkling results and minimum 
danger of crazing, shivering, blistering, 
pinholing and crawling, choose from 
these Drakenfeld glazes: 


Cone 06-04 Gloss (Majolica) 

Cone 06-02 Vellum Matt 

Cone 06-02 Matt 

Cone 07-02 Crystalline 

Cone 07-02 Crackle 

Cone 07-02 Fancy Art 
Write for catalog which includes details on 
dry and liquid overglaze and underglaze 
po Bo front loading and top loading kilns, 
wheels and pottery supplies. 


“Drakenteld 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45 Park Place @ New York 7,N.Y 
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NEW ..» for Enamelers ... 


Ceramists ... Glass Decorators! 


Enamel Powder 
Paasche 

Spraying Equipment 
Dremel Power Tools 
L&L Kilns 
Enameled Steel Tiles 
Findings and Chain 
Hotpak Kilns 

Glass Ice Colors 


Enameling 
Accessories 


Select your needs at leisure 
from our new, fully-illustrated 
catalog. We offer a full line 
...@ single source... lowprices 
... fast shipment. Mail coupon 
today for your free catalog! 
Thomas C. Thompson Co. 


Dept. SA—1539 Deerfield Road 
Highland Park, Illinois 


THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO. 
Dept. SA—1539 Deerfield Rd., Highland Park, Minois 
Please rush your FREE CATALOG of enamels 


and enameling supplies 
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HENRY C. PITZ’ ittustrations of dashing 
adventure have captured the imagination 

of three generations. His keen dramatic sense 
is expressed through many techniques. 

Master of both brush and pen, he displays vigor 
as well as sensitiveness in his forceful 
delineation of character coupled with a studied 
thoroughness of historical detail. His work 
indeed wins commendation for versatility and 
superb exceiience 


Naturally enough, the tools he uses 
measure up to his own high standards 

of achievement. Throughout his long and 
distinguished career he has 

used Higgins Ink which, too, 

earns distinction for its 

‘versatility and superb 


excellence.” 


The basic art medium 
Since 1880 
HIGGINS 
BROOKLYN. NEW YORK > 4 





ARTISTS, take a whiff... by using any one or all 
of the 36 professional SPEEDBALL points .. . 
plus 4 steel brushes for large size lettering. Five 
styles provide any lettering combination 


allow you to produce drawings with feeling and finish 
that earn immediate approval. Comprehensive letter- 
ing charts on request for only 


eight cents in stamps. “SPEED BAl| 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, N. J. 
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PRINTING 


[WEBER|B 
AQUAPRINT 
(water-soluble) INKS 
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The bright, con- 
centrated colors 
of Weber Aqua- 
print Inks dry to 
a satin-smooth 
finish. Water- 
soluble and non- 
staining, they 
may be washed 
from hands, 
clothing, and 
implements with 
water. 


IN 4x 1 TUBES 


Weber Aquaprint Inks are available 
in the following colors: 


Red Yellow 
Purple Brown 
Orange Green 
Turquoise White 
(Light Blue) Black 
Magenta Dark Blue 


Secondary hues obtainable by blending colors 


CD. 


WHITE SURFACE LINOLEUM BLOCKS 


Highest quality linoleum mounted 
on 5-ply wood block with a white 
surface as easy to draw on as paper. 
In all popular sizes from 2x3" to 
9x12". 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO 
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Drawing Pencils A colorful and well- 
designed catalog which illustrates and de- 
scribes the complete line of pencils and 
accessories manufactured by General Pen- 
cil Company is offered at no cost to you. 
This company for nearly 75 years has made 
quality pencils and related items to fill the 
needs of schools and industry. Of partic- 
ular interest to School Arts readers will be 
the Kimberly, available in 22 accurate de- 
grees, the Multichrome line of 50 brilliant 
colors, and General's Drawing Pencil kits— 
packages of several different drawing pen- 
cils to give you an assortment for sketching, 
layout and rendering. These are only a few 
of the items covered in this handsome 40- 
page reference and buying guide General 
Pencil Company offers you. For your free 
copy, please write Items of Interest Editor, 
School Arts, 194 Printers Bldg., Worcester 
8, Massachusetts. 


Mosaic Painting A folder from O-P 
Craft Co., Inc., Sandusky, Ohio, offers sug- 
gestions for decorating wooden articles 
they manufacture for mosaic-like effects. 
Called Idea Clinic, the folder gives several 
examples of mosaic painting on such items 
as salt and pepper shakers, book ends, a 
jewelry box, etc. In addition it offers sev- 
eral different methods and media which 
may be used in applying the colors to 
achieve a variety of effects. Next time 
some of your class would like to try some- 
thing a little different in decorating, you'll 
find this O-P Craft Company folder a help- 
ful source of suggestions. For your free 
copy, write the company for the current Idea 


Clinic folder. 


Ceramics Catalog A 36-page catalog 
from Seeley's Ceramic Service, 7 Elm St., 
Oneonta, N. Y., describes, illustrates and 
prices the complete line of kilns, clays, 
glazes, tools, and accessories this company 
offers you. For your free copy of this help- 
ful reference and ordering guide, please 
write Seeley's Ceramic Service. 


Summer Scholarships The American 
Crayon Company announces their sixth 
annual summer scholarship for art teachers 
will be held at the Colorado State Uni- 
versity, Fort Collins, Colorado from June 22 
through August 14. As in the past, the 
scholarships are extended to art teachers 
from all over the country and four winners 
are selected by a jury of internationally 
known craftsmen and designers. The win- 
ners will enjoy eight weeks of study and 
practical experience in new theories in art 
education, design, graphic expression, and 
screen printing. The credits earned are 
applicable for students working toward their 
undergraduate or master's degree. For 
application blanks and complete program 
brochure write to The Educational Depart- 
ment of The American Crayon Company, 
Sandusky, Ohio or the Colorado State Uni- 
versity, Dept. of Art, Fort Collins, Colo 
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Linoleum Cutters, Water Solu- 
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e Hand ground steel cutters 
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Reach for a Venus drawing pencil and get 
the sharper, clearer line (in all 17 degrees of 
hardness) your work demands. Venus 
homogenized lead holds a needle point 
longer, insures uniform smoothness, perfect 
smudge-free work. Pressure proofing seals 
the lead to the wood along its full length 
so the Venus is.stronger. Prove Venus su- 
periority for yourself. Send for the educa- 
tional brochure “Atomic Energy and You” 
and get a FREE Venus Drawing Pencil. 


VENUS 


drawing pencils 


VENUS PEN & PENCIL CORPORATION, LEWISBURG, TENN. 
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NEW FOIL INNER SEAL FOR AIRTIGHT PROTECTION 


Never any dried out colors! Fine quality Amaco Showcard Colors and Amaco 
Finger Paint reach you ‘‘factory fresh'’ because underneath each metal lid 
there's a new foil inner seal. It seals in the homogenized, nontoxic colors and 
seals out air and contamination. The 8 brilliant Amaco Finger Paint colors and 
the 27 smooth, velvety Amaco Showcard Colors are always ready to use. Ask 
your local dealer for Amaco ‘‘double-sealed"’ art colors. 





AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY + INDIANAPOLIS 24, INDIANA 





CERAMICS, MOSAIC, 
COPPER ENAMELING 
YOUR COMPLETE SOURCE 
OF MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 


New large discounts to schools 


No. 6 NEW fully illustrated 1959 
INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 


FREE if requested on school letterhead — others 50¢ 


TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 


PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
DEPT. SA 3517 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, DAYTON 5, OHIO 








\ EP MASTER 


MARKMASTER I Plastic model, gravity 
feed. No priming needed 

MARKMASTER II Metal model, valve 
controlled 

COLORMASTER 8 assorted colors Dri-Ink 
plus 8 Nibs and holders 
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Modigliani lived two lives, one in the flesh, and 
one on canvas. One of the most sensitive painters 
and sculptors of this century was a controversial 
figure in his lifetime, but revered after his death. 


Evarts Erickson 


AMEDEO MODIGLIANI, SON OF THE STARS 


In her recent book on Amedeo Modigliani, Jeanne Modig- 
liani relates that sometime toward the end of his life, her 
father went one evening to call on a friend. Hardly had he 
arrived when he asked for a drink, and he had hardly taken it 
when he began to cry, singing under his breath the Kaddish, 
the Jewish prayer for the dead. Undoubtedly, she comments, 
he was singing for himself. Perhaps so; or perhaps it was more 
general. But truly Amedeo Modigliani knew death better 
than most men—in fact since childhood, when first pleurisy, 
then typhoid, threatened to send him to an earlier death 
than the one which eventually awaited him. 

Born into a middle-class Jewish family in Livorno, Italy, 
Modigliani’s only ambition was to be a painter. Encouraged 
by his mother, he began art lessons at thirteen. Two years 
later she wrote: ““Dedo . . . does nothing but paint, but he 
does it all day and every day with an unflagging ardor that 
amazes and enchants me." She took him traveling to see the 
galleries of Florence, Naples, Rome and Venice. He studied 
in the art schools of Florence and Venice; then—fired by 
an ambition to journey to what was then the art capital of 
the world—persuaded his mother to finance a trip to Paris. 
The year was 1906; Amedeo Modigliani was an ingenuous, 
enthusiastic youth of twenty-two. He was strikingly hand- 
some, but frail, with lungs already sapped by tuberculosis. 
Enormously intelligent, he knew several languages almost 
perfectly. He loved philosophy and poetry and, gifted with 
a marvelous memory, could recite works of the great English, 
French, and Italian poets for hours on end. 

But in Paris Modigliani began to change. Although in 
Italy anti-semitism was unknown, France was still poisoned 
by the Dreyfus Case. Hardly had the sensitive young 
Italian unpacked his bags when, seated in a café, he over- 
heard two bullies loudly reviling Jews. Modigliani sprang to 
his feet. “| am Modigliani. A Jew,’’ he announced. 
Among his fellow-artists, he met hostility of another kind. 
With him Modigliani had brought a collection of photo- 
graphs of traditional Italian masterpieces, which he tacked 
on the walls of his first studio. This simple act struck many 
contemporaries as ‘‘reactionary."’ To understand why, we 
have to look at the art world of Paris. Cézanne and his 
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dictum that all shapes in nature can be explained by the 
cube, the cone, and the cylinder had turned accepted 
modes of visual perception topsy-turvy. Then Matisse and 
his fauves had given impressionist color a final knock on the 
head. In fact, to the avant-garde, Matisse was already old- 
fashioned. Down with color. Down with line. So said the 
cubists, rapidly becoming the dominant artistic movement. 
Down with naturalism. And, in the end, down with life 
itself. 

Before it died out (about the time Modigliani died) 
cubism had become a kind of parlor game—limiting all art 
to such still-lifes as could be composed from objects found 
in the studio or a café. But Modigliani did not believe 
that the end of art was the geometric analysis of a wine 
bottle or a Spanish guitar. He was not even interested in 
landscapes (he painted barely half a dozen in his life). The 
only subjects that really interested him were fellow human 
beings. ‘To do any work,” he explained, “! must have a 
living person. | must be able to see him opposite me.” 

Until ill health forced him to abandon sculpture, he 
divided his time equally between that and painting. His 
stone heads have the same stylistic distortions as his por- 
traits—and were as unpopular. Like the stricken, tormented 
van Gogh, whose life so resembles in tragedy his own, 
Modigliani began to feel that people were persecuting him. 
Although he painted some great nudes, his favorite subjects 
were single individuals, painted full-face, usually seated 
slightly off-center against a mere suggestion of background. 
Because most of his sitters were drawn from the bohemian 
and proletarian underworld of Montmartre and Mont- 
pamasse, his work is almost a catalog of tired shopgirls, 
overworked adolescents, impoverished painters and poets. 
In his poeticisation of their individuality, they become uni- 
versal types. His paintings are all very strongly patterned, 
with rich color laid on in flat areas for decorative effect. 
Oftentimes the sightless eyes, vivified by an electric blue, 
lend an air of spiritual sadness and isolation. 

Modigliani borrowed elements from Negro sculpture and 
fused them with the linear tradition of the Italian Renaissance, 
but in his own day people could not adjust to the impossibly 
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Left, The Servant Girl, by Amedeo Modigliani, 1919. In 
Room of Contemporary Art, Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 
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elongated necks gracefully supporting cylindrical heads 
with opaque, almond-shaped eyes, small pursed mouths and 
elongated noses. Modigliani’s chosen theme was the 
mystery of the human face, and although his analysis of his 
sitter is occasionally merciless, his portraits usually reflect a 
deep sense of human values and a love of humanity; often 
they are an intensely moving affirmation of human dignity 

In the last years of his life, Modigliani fell in love with a 
fellow-artist named Jeanne Heébuterne and immortalized her 
in a series of about twenty canvasses that form one of the 
crests of modern art. But though his art became increasingly 
serene and disciplined, his personal life grew ever more 
chaotic and disorderly. It was as though the handsome, 
gifted Italian were living two lives—one in his flesh, the 
other in his canvasses. Haggard with fatigue, trembling 
with malnutrition and the drink and drugs to which he had 
submitted himself, Modigliani would stroll from café to café, 
notebook in hand. ‘Il am Modigliani. A Jew. | will draw 
you. Five francs.” 

Most people turned away in disgust. One who did not 
was a Polish poet named Zborowski. Zborowski gave him 
a place to work, tried to supply him with money and patrons 
Gradually, critics and public began to sit up and take notice 
that a great painter was in their midst. But it was too late 
In January 1920, Modigliani began spitting blood and, 
taken to the charity ward of a Paris hospital, lapsed into 
unconsciousness and died. Although most of his work had 
gone neglected in his life, he was not cold in death before 
the prices began to skyrocket. As a vast mob of fellow- 
artists—paying him the ultimate tribute—came to fetch his 
coffin from the hospital and bear it to the cemetery, Jeanne 
Heébuterne—unable to survive him—flung herself from a fifth- 
floor window. Even before this last bit of drama could be 
known, Zborowski was writing home to Italy: “Today 
Amedeo, my dearest friend, rests in the-cemetery of Pére 
Lachaise, covered with flowers, according to your wish and 
ours. The world of young artists made this a moving and 
triumphant funeral for our dear friend and the most gifted 
artist of his time. . . . He was a son of the stars.” 





Suggested reading: ‘‘Modigliani, Man and Myth,"’ Orion Press, New 
York, 1958. “Modigliani,"’ Skira collection, ‘Taste of our Time," 1958 


Evarts Erickson, writer and student of art, studied art at 
Columbia University as well as at the University of Paris. 


understanding art 
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I know why 
most artists 
* are nuts... 


(ABOUT KIMBERLY PENCILS, | MEAN) 


’M AN ART SUPPLY DEALER. I meet all kinds of ‘“char- 
acters”—and I thought I’d seen just about every- 
thing until this one guy storms into my store. 
“Got any of those KIMBERLY drawing pencils every- 
body’s been raving about?”, he snarls! 
“Sure”, I said, pointing to the counter display. “Top 
Ceylon Graphite Leads—closely 
ground for a long lasting point 
that stays sharp—damn good 
pencil!” 
“Yeah... yeah...I can read 
ads and displays, too. Let’s see f 





the pencil!” he snaps back. 
Well, this guy fingers the pencil. 
Then he suddenly whips out 
a razor blade and starts sharp- 
ening the KIMBERLY to 
a long, delicate point. 
“Hmmm,” he says—and makes a few lines on 
a scratch pad. 
Then — he starts with the razor again. This time he 
sharpens the KIMBERLY to a chisel edge and starts 
practicing all sorts of strokes, lines and curves. Still 
mumbling while he’s drawing! 
Again, this guy starts sharpening. He does 
this about a dozen times—sharpening 
that KIMBERLY pencil into every 
shape point you can imagine— 
and drawing on that goofy pad 
of his all the while. 
Finally—that KIMBERLY 
pencil has been sharpened so 
often, it’s down to a nub. 
This guy hands me back what’s 
left and nods his head. He’s 
smiling. One of those silly-looking 
ear-to-ear smiles! 
“Yessir” he says, “This KIMBERLY 
is one helluva pencil. The only pencil I ever saw that 
can do everything an artist wants it to do. Gimme two 
boxes of KIMBERLY” he says—and hands me a five spot. 
So help me artists are nuts! 


Maybe You're a ‘“Man-from-Missouri", too? &} 


To me—a dealer—a pencil’s, a pencil! But you 

just can’t fool an artist! Convince yourself that KIMBERLY 
is America’s Finest Drawing Pencil! Cut it, shave 
it, sharpen it, draw with it, watch it interpret every delicate 
line, every shadow, every subtle nuance ... see it respond 
to the slightest touch, TEST KIMBERLY NOW at our 
risk! Write on your letterhead for FREE samples to: 


ENERAL () 


PENCIL COMPANY 


69 FLEET STREET, JERSEY CITY 6G, N.J. 





New Book 


Art Workshop 
Leaders 
Planning Guide 


Edited by Dr. Howard Conant 
Chairman, Department of Art Education, New York University 


This book is a guide for art teachers and community group leaders con- 
cerned with organizing and conducting creative art workshops. It is 


based on recent studies conducted in a series of art workshop seminars at 
New York University. 


The brief, clearly stated text gives you the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of thirty-seven highly qualified art educators, representing a cross 
section of the country and all educational levels, who devoted many 
days and seminar sessions to the subject of creative art workshops. You 
see in this book the net results of their experience and discussions sum- 
marized for you by Dr. Howard Conant, leader of the seminars. In 
addition to the text there are many action photographs of workshops, 
art classes and examples of children’s work which amplify and give 
visual meaning to the written material. 


This list of section headings gives you an idea of the wealth of practical 
and helpful information this book offers you: 


The Workshop Concept in Art Education Art Materials Manufacturers 

The Nature of Creative Teaching in Art and Distributors 

Art Workshop Planning Audio-visual Aids for Art Workshops 
Art Workshop Financing Films on Art Education 

Art Workshop Scheduling Evaluation and Follow-up of 

Art Workshop Publicity and Recruitment Art Workshop Experiences 

Art Workshop Leadership In-service and College Credit for 

Art Workshop Participants Art Workshop Participation 


Art Workshop Activities Bibliography of Recommended Books 
Art Workshop Materials and Magazines 


If you are planning workshops for teachers, community group leaders or 
others concerned with creative art activities for youngsters, you'll find 
much helpful material in this book. 44 pages, size 8% x 11, illustrated. 


Price $2.60 postpaid 


DAVIS PUBLICATIONS, INC., Publishers of School Arts Magazine 
194 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please send 


copies of ART WORKSHOP LEADERS 
PLANNING GUIDE at $2.60 each, postpaid. 


Check for $ enclosed. [] Send bill payable in 30 days. 


Name 
Street 
City. 


My School Address Is:_ 








Summer Workshops = This summer marks 
the ninth year of workshops in ceramics and 
metal enameling jointly sponsored by the 
American Art Clay Company and the John 
Herron Art School in Indianapolis, Indiana. 
The curriculum is designed to aid the teacher 
in introducing clay work and metal enamel- 
ing at any age level. No previous training 
is necessary. Those who have had experi- 
ence in these crafts can concentrate on per- 
fecting their techniques. Classroom instruc- 
tion is supplemented by lectures, demonstra- 
tions and films. Two semester hours of grad- 
vate or undergraduate credit are offered for 
the workshops in ceramics and one semester 
hour of undergraduate credit for the enamel- 
ing workshops. For a brochure giving full 
details, write to the American Art Clay 
Company, Indianapolis 24, Indiana. 


School Brushes A free booklet offered 
by Delta Brush Mfg. Corp., 120 South 
Columbus Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
contains basic information on brushes for 
school use. Prepared especially for those 
concerned with selection, use and care of 
brushes, the booklet points up the impor- 
tance of good brushes by asking and answer- 
ing questions relating to construction, ma- 
terials used in brushes, and specifications. 
The booklet also contains a table, high- 
lighting features of the various brushes in the 
complete line Delta manufactures. For 
your copy of this helpful booklet please 
write Delta Brush. 


Crafts Equipment A new catalog re- 
cently published by Craftools, Inc., 396 
Broadway, New York 13, N. Y., illustrates 
and gives complete details on the line of 
tools, equipment and accessories this com- 
pany offers for school craft work. Through- 
out its 75 pages you'll find a wide assort- 
ment of equipment items for ceramics, carv- 
ing, lapidary, bookbinding, graphic arts, 
plus benches, storage racks and related 
accessories. For your free copy of this 
comprehensive buying and reference cata- 
log, please write to the company at the 
above address. 


Brayer Printing A new art film, entitled 
Print with a Brayer, is announced by Bailey 
Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. Produced by Reino 
Randall of Central Washington College of 
Education, the film illustrates a method of 
creating designs. Countless variations can 
be obtained by rolling the brayer over 
small objects on the paper, by offsetting 
impressions from rough-textured materials, 
by drawing with various objects directly on 
the brayer, experimenting with differences in 
pressure and movement, and using a variety 
of colored inks. Many examples of fin- 
ished prints are shown, and demonstrations 
are given by both children and adults. This 
8-minute color film is available for purchase 
or rental. Please write Bailey Films, Inc. 












Complete 





for the 
art 







craft shop 


department 


DREMEL MOTO-SHOP 
designed for classroom use 


Moto-Shop is the safest, most versatile power tool 
ever developed for the art classroom. Actually it's 
five tools in cne — a jig saw with a power take-off 
to which you connect a disc sander, bench grinder, 
buffing wheel, and fiexible shaft. You can cut wood, 
plastic, metal; sand and drill; polish jewelry, engrave, 
remove stilt marks, carve wood — and hundreds of 
other jobs. Lightweight, portable. Can be set up right 
in the class room. A professional power tool that will 
stimulate creativity. Now used in hundreds of schools. 


Model 571 Moto-Shop Wig Saw with Disc Sander) - $33.95 
Model 572 Moto-Shop (with all attachments above) 49.95 








Foolproof blade guard makes it 
safe for even lower elementary 
grades. No exposed belts or pulleys. 


Attachments, if purchased separately- - - - - 19.95 
SEE YOUR POWER TOOL DEALER, or write for 
FREE catalog and school testimonials. 


DREMEL MFG. CO. 


DEPT. 279D, RACINE, WISCONSIN 0-59 

















Because Young Folks Love to 
Color—with eeler craft 


. +. these outstanding art materials are achieving 
amazing popularity in schools throughout the 
country. The complete line of crayons, paints and 
modeling clays has been created to inspire the 
very best in children and is unrivaled in quality 
and value. ALL COLOR CRAFT products carry the 
Parents’ Magazine seal of commendation as well as a 


non-toxic seal for positive assurance that they contain 
no harmful ingredients. 


No. 180 

COLOR CRAFT 
SEMI-MOIST 
WATER COLORS 





Write for Complete Catalog *A’ 


ADVANCE CRAYON & COLOR CORP. 
136 Middleton Street + B’kiyn6,N. Y. 








NEW.ooon FLEX FLO DISPENSER 


MAKES TEMPERA A PLEASURE TO USE. 





Lyons, N.Y.; Union, N. J.; Cambridge, Mass 
or direct from: 

LAMP PRODUCTS, P.O. Box 34, Elma, N.Y 
12 Dispensers per set $7.20 postpaid 
FOB orders must be accompanied 
by authorized school purchase order. 


FLEX FLO DISPENSERS ARE PERFECT FOR 
SUMMER YOUTH AND CRAFT PROGRAMS 
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PREPARED CERAMIC COLORS 


offer Teachers and Students 


TYPES OF EASY-TO-USE UNDERGLAZES 
"Smooth, intermixable, water-soluble colors’ 


TYPES OF BEAUTIFUL INTERMIXABLE 
GLAZES 


”" 4! glore bi tio " 





"Glossy to satin smooth clear matt finishes” 


> TYPES OF EXCELLENT CLEAR GLAZES 


Write for complete information on Ceramichrome’s 
brush-on one-fire ceramic colors and glazes that are the 
solution to promoting a more balanced and successful 
school ceramic art program. 


CERAMICHROME LABORATORIES, 


2111 West Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 47, Calif 









NEW ART STUDIES 


ARTIST, CRITIC & TEACHER = 2./6d (40¢) 
John Berger, Kenneth Tynan, Lindsay Anderson, 
Brian Groombridge, Christopher Logue. 


Also still available a few copies of our 

Whitsun Report— 

ART, SCIENCE & EDUCATION — 5/- (60¢) 

Both booklets illustrated. Both produced by John 

Morley. A new study in Method and Attitudes. 
Send to: 


H. E. Lobstein, Secretary 
JOINT COUNCIL FOR EDUCATION THROUGH ART 
12 The Green, Jordans, Beaconsfield, Bucks., England. 








TEACHERS’ BUYING GUIDE 


Fully ill d with hundreds of art and craft 
items to help make your teaching easier—re- 
sults more exciting. You're sure to find a wide 
variety of items to fit your every need. Write 
today for Teachers’ Sateen Guide —free to 
teachers. 


DWINNELL ART & CRAFT SUPPLY 


Dept. SA-49 2312 National Road Wheeling, W. Va. 








Select YourOwn 
PRECIOUS STONES 


Inspiring ccliections sent on 30 day 
approval. Pay only for what you keep. 

™.  Expertly cut and polished Amethyst, topaz, 
Jade, etc. For rings, bracelets, pendants, 
earrings. WRITE TODAY! 530¢ and UP 


JOHN J. BARRY CO. betndir’ar Micki 


IMPORTERS OF PRECIOUS STONES 


‘e , 















An ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
ARTISTS MATERIALS 






































































Write for your free copy of this 
208-page catalogue that makes 
available everywhere the huge stock 
and variety of America's largest art 
supply distributor. 








ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. INC. 
2 W. 46 STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


























SCHOOLINE KILNS, 


by Harrop 






New Underwriters’ Approved kilns | 
incorporate all features proven most 
useful in school and laboratory 
work. Each of 3 heating circuits (for © 
low, medium, high speeds) gives 
fully even heat distribution and close 
temperature control. Full yoke door 
cannot sag or bend out of alignment. 
Clean design with no protruding 
switches or other equipment. MR 
series for Cone 04 (2000° F.) .. . 
MRH series for Cone 8 (2300° F.). Each series 
available with 1.7 or 3.5 cu. ft. firing chambers. 

Automatic temperature controlling system avail- 
able. Eliminates all manual control . . . completely 
safe to start firing at end of day with no worry 
about over-firing. Automatic control also makes it 
easy to reproduce same —s treatment time after 
time . . . assures consistently high quality ware. 

Write for complete information, prices on all 
Harrop “Schooline” kilns . . . Top-Loading and 
Side-Loading models, bench or floor, metallic or 
non-metallic resistors. Also available are Harrop 
glazes, under-glazes, clays, plaster, kiln furniture 
and supplies. 


HARROP ELECTRIC FURNACE DIVISION 
of Harrop Ceramic Service Co. 
Dept. S, 3470 E. Fifth Ave., Columbus 19, Ohio 



















“Palette Patter’’ keeps you posted 
on the latest and in artist 
materials and equipment. Get 
your free monthly copy. 


Write to-Dept. SA-4 
oe 
Anes Serrey <a 


6408 WOODWARD AVE 
DETROIT 2, MICH 








© Shapes © Jewelry Find- 
ings @ Enamels (In shaker- 
top, unbreakable bottles) 
@ Kilns @ Exclusive Im- 


ported Tools 


THE JEWELRY CRAFTSMAN CO. 


Chicago 2, Illinois 


139 N. Wabash Ave. 
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and SUPPLIES 


that will help you in 
teaching Arts and Crafts 


Ow illustrated Catalog describes 
and prices all the necessary tools 
and supplies you'll need. For 
schools—homes—shop crafts—art 
courses. Looms, weaving materials 
and instruction aids are also listed 
You can enjoy making hundreds 
of useful, attractive articles in 












J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
264 Main St,, Cambridge, Mass. 


SEND FOR Y 











New Zealand Art Exchange Lois Carr, 
senior area art organizer, Hamilton, New 
Zealand, would like to exchange some 
children’s art work with teachers in the 
United States. Any interested please select 
appropriate work and send to her. Her 
letter follows. 

“Here in New Zealand there is a system 
whereby itinerant art and craft teachers, or 
specialists as they are called, give assistance 
to classroom teachers in the different educa- 
tional districts through courses, individual 
visits, correspondence, etc. Occasionally 
loan collections of child art from overseas 
come into our office (we are a team of nine 
such teachers, working in a group of some 
four hundred schools in a central part of 
the North Island) and we are always most 
reluctant to send them on. This feeling 
usually provokes thoughts that we should 
like to exchange some typical examples of 
work done in our schools with that of an- 
other country. We would like, eventually, 
to build up an international collection of 
children's paintings and drawings which 
could circulate to interested schools and 
teacher groups. School Arts was the obvious 
place to look for contacts in America and 
with this end in view, | am hoping that you 
can pass this request on to some teachers 
who would be interested in sending us some 
of their children’s work in exchange for 
some of ours (which would include ages five 
to thirteen).” 


In order to save time and correspondence, 
will those teachers interested select up to 
a dozen examples of children’s work, label 
with name, age, and school address, and 
send them direct to Lois Carr, at Art and 
Craft Branch, Department of Education, P.O. 
Box 354, Hamilton, New Zealand. When 
your work arrives, she will write to you. 


Bouquet from Michigan William Con- 
don of the Utley Community Schools, Flint, 
Michigan, wrote: ‘| would just like to take a 
moment to compliment you on the fine edi- 
torials you have written for School Arts 
magazine. They are of value to all teachers, 
not only those teaching art as a subject. | 
duplicated the ‘| Won't Do It 500 Times’ 
editorial and distributed it so none of the 
staff would miss it. There were many fine 
comments. Particularly impressive also were 
the ‘Democracy and Creativity,’ one of 
earlier this fall, and the latest ‘Pretending 
You Know.’ Keep up the good work." 


Bouquet from a Commercial Bernard 
Moffet, assistant sales manager for the 
American Crayon Company, Kansas City, 
wrote us: ‘‘Let me again add my voice to 
the large group of your admirers. A week 
ago, while | was attending a district art 
education meeting in Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri, some of us were discussing the edi- 
torials of School Arts. We had only shortly 
before read ‘| Won't Do It 500 Times.’"’ 


That is a real compliment. Thanks, Bernie. 
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Julia Schwartz 


Dr. Julia Schwartz is associate professor, Arts Education 
Department, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


ART IN ELEMENTARY TEACHER EDUCATION 


Any one truly concerned with the quality of teaching in the 
elementary schools would include in his evaluation a careful 
study of the visual arts phase of teacher education. This 
evaluation would involve considering possible contributions 
which the visual arts alone can make to human growth and 
development and extent to which these values are or are not 
being realized in the elementary and secondary schools and 
in teacher education programs. It is the visual arts experi- 
ence background of prospective elementary teachers that is 
of concern here. 

Such an examination of the possibilities and the status 
of art education in schools is important today for several 
reasons. It is critical because (1) overwhelming emphasis 
is being placed on science and mathematics, (2) de-emphasis 
in many quarters is being recommended for the art programs 
now in existence, (3) no concern at all is being exhibited in 
relation to the fact that in far too many schools there is as 
yet no planned, sequential art program available, and (4) 
major responsibility for teaching the visual arts in kinder- 
garten through grade six rests with the general classroom 
teacher. Questions need to be raised in relation to this 
situation: What is the background and readiness level for 
art experiences of the prospective classroom teacher when 
he comes to his first college class in art education? Can he 
in one college course develop sufficient maturity in this 
area so that he may work intelligently with children? 

A 1957-58 survey in one state revealed that only five 
per cent of its senior high school (9-12 and 10-12) popula- 
tion was enrolled in an art course. This opportunity, how- 
ever, was not available to all youth there, since only about 
sixty per cent of them were in high schools. offering an art 
course. The high schools having an art offering represented 
thirty-two per cent of the high schools and forty-four per cent 
of the county school systems of that state. A 1956-57 
survey indicated that in this same region another state re- 
quired no art education in the teacher education program 
of its elementary teachers. 

There are those who may scoff at the above statements 
and say, ‘So what?" In answering it must be pointed out 
that in the first survey mentioned eighty out of every one 
hundred or, to put it more simply, four out of every five stu- 
dents attending senior high schools there have completed 
their formal training in visual art before entering 9th grade. 
This means that at least four out of five prospective elemen- 
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beginning teacher 


tary teachers coming from high schools of this state very like- 
ly have had no exposure to planned firsthand experiences in 
the solution to visual art problems since they were seventh 
or eighth graders. The second survey cited points up further 
the seriousness of this particular state-regional picture: the 
fact that many prospective classroom teachers as late as 
their practice teaching or even as they begin teaching on 
their own are still having to depend upon the visual art 
experiences they had in seventh and eighth grade. 

To illuminate the situation further, examples are presented 
of quite typical evaluations made by college elementary 
education majors, known to the author, as they look back 
upon their readiness for first art experiences in an art educa- 
tion class. Five of these follow: 


“When we as future teachers started this class, we were faced with a 
whole new experience. From looking at our early work and talking to 
some of my classmates | realized how little art training was presented 
to us in previous years ... A large number of us wanted to express how 
we felt but we were unable to get started without a great deal of help. 
We had little understanding of the whole idea of art. This resulted in 
what to me looks like very ‘primary’ expressions. They look like a 
second grader might have done them.” 


“| have never been exposed to any art materials other than wax 
crayons...” 


“Nearly all of us were timid in our art expressions. We didn’t even 
begin to use the possibilities of the materials. We more or less stuck to 
the colors as they came out of the jars. We were afraid to experiment. 
We tried to be too realistic and attempted to paint things as we thought 
they should be and not as we felt toward them. We wanted to throw 
away our attempts. . . that is, just give up the whole business of art.” 


“On my first drawings and paintings | did much as | used to in my color 
books when | drew and colored in a cramped place. | couldn’t work 
boldly or freely and just didn’t know where fo start.” 


** As we began this course the only art experience many of us had had 
was in elementary school . . . there, in many cases, it had been a stereo- 
typed or copy book type of thing. There was a right and wrong way 
determined by the teacher...” 


It is realized that the information included on this one 
page cannot, due to limited space, be all inclusive. It is 
not meant to be. Rather, a sampling of information is given 
because of a desire to call attention of those interested in art 
education to the current problems of art in teacher education. 
lf, upon entering the one art education course they are re- 
quired to take, the maturity of the prospective classroom 
teachers in art concepts and art skills is on the level of the 
seven- or nine-year-old, the problem is a most serious one 
It should be a concern of the whole profession 
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0W-BRILLIANT 


WATERCOLORS 


the all-new, inexpensive felt-tipped BRITE-LINE MARKER designed 
especially for teachers and students of the graphic arts 


Neat - Compact - Precision-Made 


If you work in watercolors, you have a totally 
new and rewarding experience in store with this 
unique Brite-line Marker. Factory-filled with 
water-based inks in your choice of EIGHT 
DAZZLING COLORS, red, blue, green, yellow, 
orange, purple, brown and black, Brite-line 
Marker is ready for immediate use—ideal for on- 
the-spot sketching, classroom instruction, finished 
works of art. 

Special-formula inks ¢ do not penetrate paper 
or transfer to other surfaces * are easily removed 
with ink eradicator or bleach * are very fast 
drying and practically odorless. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON 


Manufacturing Company, Carlstadt, New Jersey 


Please send complete descriptive literature in full 
color on Brite-line Marker, and latest edition of 
the Flo-master Art Bulletin. SA-4 
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Full-color 

art kits 

fit your pocket 
and purse 


Color Kit of eight Brite-line Markers (one of 
each color) packed in beautiful crystal clear 
jewel case — $5.95 

Color Kit of four Brite-line Markers (one each 
red, blue, green and black) in handy pocket pack- 
age with easel back — $2.98 

Brite-line Markers are also available singly, 
your choice of color— 79¢. Refills — 40¢. 

By the makers of the incomparable Flo-master 
Felt Tip Pen. At all leading stationery, art and 
school supply stores. 





ASSURED QUALITY 


TESTED FOR 
NON-TOXICITY 


This “Certified Products” seal insures 
that products bearing it are subject to 


the testing procedures established by 
THE CRAYON, WATER COLOR AND CRAFT 
INSTITUTE, INC. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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imported ceramic or glass tiles 
make beautiful mosaic designs. 


t 
t 
150 colors to choose from in FREE | 
' 
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ceramic glass and porcelain 


Htalian tiles. Our illustrated | SEND FOR 
ae ILLUSTRATED 
IDEA CATALOG 


FOR ENAMELISTS! 5 
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activities. School discounts on 
bulk orders. 











Kiln and Hundreds of Projects 
in OUr ENAMEL-on-COPPER : 
IDEA BOOK 
© New Ideos for Copper and Complete 
Jewelry Findings tor Ceramists. 
@ Many new Classroom Activities. 


Your ideo Book and Kiln Information will Et 
FREE! be rushed to you. 


The Copper Shop Division i 


IMMERMAN & SONS 
Dept. MC-44 @ 1924 Euclid Ave. @ Cleveland 15, Ohio 








Basic Crafts for Design- 
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Three new films by the International 
Film Bureau were among those shown 
by this firm at the recent meeting of 
the National Art Education Associa- 
tion. All were well received by the 
many art educators who viewed them. 

Enameling Art, a twelve-minute 
film, traces the historical development 
of the enameling art by excellent 
museum examples of champleve, 
cloisonne, and limoges work, and 
leads to an actual classroom situation 
where high school students apply 
these techniques in modern ways to 
work of their own design. John F 
Stenvall, well-known art teacher and 
enamelist of the Chicago area, acted 
as consultant. Children shown are his 
students at New Trier Township High 
School. The film was photographed 
in color by Robert Longini. 

Mosaic Experiments, a twenty- 
minute film, was also photographed 
in color by Robert Longini. Sister 
Magdalen Mary, |.H.M., of Im- 
maculate Heart College, acted as 
consultant. Almost every art teacher 
is acquainted with the stimulating 
creative work that is being done under 
the direction of the famous nuns at 
Here we see 
youngsters, students, and adults ex- 
ploring various traditional techniques 


Immaculate Heart. 


as well as some invented by them. If 
you have seen Sister Magdalen 
Mary's book, Mosaics for Everyone, 
you will want to see this film and use 
it to stimulate your own class work. 

Plaster Sculpture in Color, an elev- 
en-minute film, was produced at 
Illinois State Normal University by 
George Conrad and Lincoln Miller. 
The film endeavors to help students 
of junior and senior high school age 
express their ideas in sculptural forms. 
The film stresses an imaginative use of 
forms seen in the world about them, 
using materials that are easily avail- 
able and economical. 

The International Film Bureau has 
available many of the better art films 
made by various film makers, and 
also has arranged to have films made 
to meet needs encountered. Address: 


57 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Edmund B. Feldman 


Dr. Edmund B. Feldman is coordinator for the art education 
program at Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 


Heinrich Wolfflin is perhaps the greatest of the German art 
historians who developed the stylistic method of study and 
criticism of works of art. Many of us use his methods in 
ordinary teaching without knowing that we are indebted to 
him for our terms and our critical approach. Terms like 
“painterly” and “‘linear’’ or “closed form" and “open form” 
were first used by him in his important book, Principles of 
Art History. In college and university teaching the 
chronological and cultural methods of studying art are used 
chiefly; the stylistic method of analysis is used less com- 
monly. Stylistic analysis is very difficult for most teachers 
and yet it is one of the best ways of getting at the uniqueness 
of an artist. We are perhaps fortunate in art education in 
that we also have a technical understanding of art because 
we have been involved with it as creative persons—some- 
thing which our colleagues in art history cannot always say. 
Hence we can interpret a work stylistically and technically. 
All this is by way of saying that Wolfflin is a thinker you 
should get to know if you don't already. 

A new book by him is called The Sense of Form 
in Art: A Comparative Psychological Study (pub- 
lished by Chelsea Publishing Company, 1958), Price $6.50. 
Here Wolfflin applies his critical method to a comparison 
of Germanic and Italian art. After identifying the stylistic 


- components in a work of art he goes about connecting the 


style features with psychological traits common to the 
German or the Italian people. This is, of course, dangerous 
business for a genuine scholar. It seems to me that Wolfflin 
goes to great pains to rationalize Diirer's visit to Italy. The 
book was written in the thirties and perhaps it was necessary 
to explain away for the herrenvolk the fact that the greatest 


master of the brief German renaissance felt impelled to go } 


to ltaly for study and inspiration. Aside from the traces of 
the nationalistic virus, the author does give us a keen analysis 
of the painting, sculpture and architecture of the two coun- 
tries. He has a very good eye and is most valuable, | feel, 
to the teacher who must explain art and wishes to avoid the 
usual effusions and stock clichés. 

By now you may have seen The Private World of 
Pablo Picasso, by David Duncan (published by Harper & 
Brothers, 1958), Price $4.95 in hard cover. There is a paper- 
back edition available. Dozens and dozens of photographs 
of the master and his family and collection of curious objects. 
There isn't an art teacher alive who hasn't been asked to 
explain or comment upon the celebrated and now quite 
ancient artist. Since so much of Picasso's work is auto- 
biographical, this book can give you an insight into the 
sources of his themes and, of course, the kind of intensely 
human person he is. His love of children, the devotion of his 


new teaching aids 


intimates, his whimsical moments, his great capacity for 
hard work even at his age, his somewhat complicated per- 
sonal life—these are dealt with graphically and with good 
taste. The text accompanying the pictures is by Mr. Duncan 
(a Life photographer who has dropped the Luce manner 
here) and it is a sensitive approach to the controversial, 
millionaire, artist, phenomenon. 

An unusual volume on anatomy is Burne Hogarth's 
Dynamic Anatomy (published by Watson-Guptill, 
1958), Price $12.50. | say this is unusual because it con- 
tains a sophisticated series of essays accompanying the 
illustrations and the diagrams. Mr. Hogarth is faced with 
the problem of justifying anatomical instruction in a world 
where it is regarded as sterile and academic by students and 
is ignored by some of our major artists. He offers us analyses 
of the figure as interpreted by noted contemporary artists 
and endeavors to explain the crisis in which today's artists 
find themselves as they rebel against science and a measur- 
able universe. | cannot give you a satisfactory summary of 
Mr. Hogarth’s point of view about art or the teaching of art 
since he has a closely reasoned argument and a very elo- 
quent prose style which surely would be hurt in paraphrase. 
| refer you to his excellent preliminary essays on “The Dual- 
ism of Art and Science,”” “Toward Liberating Criteria of 
Art” and “The Figure in Art Historically Developed.”’ For 
persons like myself, who are not yet ‘villing to forsake the 
figure as a main artistic theme, Mr. Hogarth's essays are 
good support. Having complimented the author, | now say 
that his book would have been better if the diagrams and 
anatomical illustrations were less curvaceous and somewhat 
less slickly modeled. The publisher is complimented for the 
handsome job of book production, with the exception of the 
dust jacket, and for publishing an author who doesn't present 
the usual uninformed diatribe on modern art. 

An utterly fantastic book is Mosaic Patterns by Edwin 
Hendrickson (published by Hill & Wang, New York, 1958), 
Price $4.95. It consists of chart paper diagrams for mosaics, 
figures taken from other sources without acknowledgment, 
is very badly drawn, and is in atrocious taste. You will find 
the Statue of Liberty, a figure from Boticelli’s Birth of Venus, 
copies of van Gogh, Leger, the Discus Thrower, Gains- 
borough, Lautrec (imagine! in mosaic!), Modigliani, and 
others, all signed by someone named Burt C. The color 
plates intensify one’s initial reaction of dismay. | think this 
pattern book must be seen to be appreciated. If you some- 
times wonder why you teach art, books of this type may give 
you some raison d'etre. 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 194 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mossachusetts. 
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Minnesota 


SUMMER 
SESSION 





SPECIAL COURSES IN ART 
FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
Jone 15-July 18 July 20-August 22 








More than 1,000 courses 


GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE 





with emphasis on 


ADVANCED STUDY, 
PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES, 
and WORKSHOPS 

















Facilities of highest quality 


LIBRARY, LABORATORY, 
and RESEARCH 








Music, lectures, plays, museums 
golf, tennis, swimming, fishing 


RECREATION— 











For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session 
920 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 








A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry. Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
16 Traveling Scholarships. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection. B.F.A. and B.S. in Ed. degrees 
granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 

EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 


Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Calligraphy, 
Lettering, Interior Design and Water Color. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 
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SERAMO CLAY 


is finely ground pottery clay conditioned to per- 
manize when heated to 250°F. No expensive 
equipment and no technical experience needed. 
FREE: CLAY SAMPLE AND FOLDER 
CLAYCRAFTERS 
1352 BAINS STREET, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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mt What's Your Interest? 


ALL-CRAFTS “SUPER-MART” 
CATALOG-102 Big Pages! 
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SAS AT BROS) 


Prompt service on every craft need. Leathercraft, Metalcrafts, 
Enameling, Mosaic Tile, Woodenware, Ceramics, Art Supplies, 
many others. Since 1910. Write for free catalog. Dept. SA-4. 


1111 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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SAY YOU SAW IT 


IN SCHOOL ARTS 
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COLORS 


NON-POISONOUS COLORS 
FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 
Write for Circular. 


IDDINGS PAINT CO°"INC 


WATER PAINT SPECIALISTS 
LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YORK 
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Alice A. D. Baumgarner 


Address questions to Dr. Alice Baumgarner, State Director 
of Arts Education, State House, Concord, New Hampshire. 


| have been confronted at intervals, in this school system 
where | teach, with questions and statements such as this: 
“You're not teaching them how to draw. Show them an 
example. Teach them how to go about it.” Or in a similar 
vein, “ Well if you don’t want them to copy, show them how 
to draw figures without copying.” (fifth grade) A third 
grade teacher made this statement about puppets. “These 
people have been working several weeks with puppets 
which seems a long waste of time, and know nothing about 
how to draw figures.” Figure drawing has attained mo- 
mentous and isolated significance for some of these teachers 
and | don’t understand why. At this point | want and need 
reassurance. | have replied to these questions with answers 
such as this. “‘There is no substitute for the real, live thing, 
a boy or a girl in action; or action lines are very important.” 
Sometimes, “We try to think of figures in relation to our 
selves and our environment.” 

Do you think an example is necessary for some children 
and not for others? These grade room teachers claim an 
example of a figure or how to draw it should accompany all 
activities which have to do with figures. | have felt that 
motivational example and emotional involvement were a 
better instrument than step by step example. Perhaps they 
are not emotionally enough involved. The children ask me 
often to draw it for them or “show me how with the pencil.” 


Rhode Island. 


You would probably agree that teaching is more a matter 
of dealing with humans than of presenting any body of sub- 
ject material. If we believe that a teacher's prime objective 
is to stimulate the learner to want to continue to learn more 
we can consider your problem. 

Are you caught up in the belief that all child art expres- 
sion should be free, uninhibited, without guidance or direc- 
tion? That the teacher's sole job is to stimulate activity and 
to be appreciatively exclamatory about the results? Rather, 
somewhere between these beliefs and the demand for slavish 
following of detailed direction, we have responsibility to 
find the child’s need and teach him. You seem to have much 
of the problem that comes to each teacher who works with 
other teachers. Teachers, too, must be taught. Some you 
can persuade to work along with you and the children. 
Others may need frequent explanations about aims, purposes 
and methods of art education. Without the classroom 
teacher's understanding, she gives less than wholehearted 
cooperation; the child’s opportunity to learn is jeopardized. 

Think back on your own early learning. Did you lear 
what you were taught or were you caught up by the attitude 
of your teachers toward learning? Did the adults in your life 


lead you to feel that it's an exciting adventure to explore and 
find out about things? If they told you that reading is fun, 
you would be more apt to believe this, think the same, and 
act in accord. In like manner, fears and prejudices are 
assimilated from others. Haven't you heard teachers say, 
‘It's hard to draw people so my pupils don't ever put people in 
their pictures."’ In this way children can be led to believe that 
any show of initiative is undesirable, bad, dangerous, wicked. 
At this exaggerated conclusion, we would have a case for a 
psychiatrist instead of a character for productive citizenship. 

Why not meet the problem head on and teach the chil- 
dren to draw people? This need not take the form of your 
showing them how you draw. Although you might draw 
something sometimes just to show how you thoroughly enjoy 
drawing. You may have used Nicolaides’ book The 
Natural Way to Draw in your college work. Houghton 
Mifflin published it in 1941. You might get a copy now 
and read and study to see if he has something to say to you 

So let's teach the children to observe and to draw. Let's 
invite the teacher to work with us. Let's talk about our 
efforts—some while work is in process, some when work is 
completed for this time. You are so right to insist that 
drawing not become an exercise but rather that drawing be 
done with purpose—the child's purpose; that he isn't drawing 
figures, but that he is drawing himself and people who are 
significant to him. 

Figure drawing by way of stick figures or sausages may 
gratify an adult but in examples I've seen, children were 
more baffled than helped. As you speak to the pupils about 
games they enjoy playing, and stimulate them to make some 
art expression, be sure you are using words that are meaning- 
ful to them. When you talk with them about their pictures, 
you could sometimescall attention to the interesting people— 
‘See how they're hurrying along” or ‘What a big crowd of 
people." ‘How busy they are."’ “Look how Ray is skating 
around the rink." “Let's look at Joe as he stands here ready 
to catch the baseball, or watch Sue as she jumps rope.” 
This learning to observe then to interpret, to be alert then 
grow in sensitive awareness has deeper value than figure 
drawing. Could you share some of your thinking along these 
lines with your teachers? Through casual classroom dis- 
cussion, through regularly scheduled group or individual 
conference, by way of newsletter, work sessions. You are 
on the right track as you try to bring understanding and satis- 
faction to the teachers. You may often need to teach, then 
tell them that you have taught. You could seek suggestions 
from your teachers of ways that they feel you could help 
them. Verbalizing about their problems tends to stimulate 
thought and may lead to some basis for understanding. 
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Setting Minds Free 


EDITORIAL 





When the head is not used simply for 
keeping the ears apart, or as a very 
convenient hat rack, the process that 
takes place there is usually referred 
to as thinking. Thus we have various 
kinds and levels of thinking; so many 
in fact that Carter Good's Dictionary 
of Education devotes almost a page to 
various definitions. When we “‘think’’ 
that it is going to rain it may be due 
more to our aching corns or the clouds 
in the sky than to any very involved 
manipulation of our thinking faculties. 
Machines are doing their best to make 
it unnecessary for us to think. Some 
of these machines are manufactured 
by the International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, a firm which has as its motto the single 
word "Think," and which publishes a magazine under that 
name. We have seen these mottoes in various offices (even 
in our dean's office) and on student lockers where the word 
may be spelled with a kind of a lisp. We have often won- 
dered if IBM really expects their machines to read and obey. 


Thinking in its highest form is more than remembering what 
was in the book or guessing what was in the teacher's mind. 
Facts and formulas can be fed into a machine and be given 
back at the push of a button, or looked up in the library as 
they are needed. What is needed so desperately now, even 
in science and human relations, is a kind of inventive think- 
ing, where known facts and theories are tried out in new and 
different relations and combinations. Such thinking calls for 
spontaneity, boldness, and pure guessing, as opposed to 
scientific thinking where every hypothesis must be proven 
by an equation of some sort before it is cricket to try it. 
Scholarly scientific thinking is similar to that in the average 
doctoral dissertation, where the candidate for the degree 
must show that somebody else had the idea before and 
properly prove it is not original with footnotes and refer- 
ences. The result often is that the candidate has little oppor- 
tunity to present original creative thinking, and the disserta- 
tion is pretty sterile and stuffy. Thus, from the kindergarten 
through the doctoral program the nonconformist who thinks 
for himself may have a pretty rough time of it. 


A real danger in our current efforts to raise educational 
standards is that those who are doing the pushing may not 
recognize the difference between creative thinking and mere 
recollection. We have children who have a special facility 
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for remembering things easily. Often these are the ones who 
stand out and receive the high grades, even if their memory 
contributes no new thought or new fact. By contrast, the 
child who thinks independently and creatively may be a bit 
disconcerting to the teacher's neat plan for the lesson. His 
superior brain power may be misinterpreted as defiance and 
impudence, with the result that his wings may be clipped and 
his spirit crushed. One of the most encouraging bits of 
news | have heard recently is that a leading missiles expert 
flunked both math and physics in high school. If that 
is true, there may be hopes for those who can’t conform to 
memorization and drill. We doubt whether Edison or Ein- 
stein had mental gears low enough to mesh with the average 
class. 


Society's greatest need today is for creative thinking in 
all lines of worthy endeavor. The creative act in science 
is the same basic process as in painting, poetry, and the 
other arts. We need to create an atmosphere in which the 
creative person is not only tolerated but is encouraged and 
applauded. The creative act does not come simply through 
a scholarly accumulation of facts. 
as well as inspiration. 


It requires imagination 
It must spring initially from the 
individual, whether he is working with a team or in a group 
as in brainstorming, or whether he is working alone as was 
favored by the Yale researchers. Although many people 
may contribute to a creative solution; researchers, techni- 
cians, statisticians, and so on; the creative act (and indeed 
truth itself) is never decided by majority vote. That is why it 
has been said that a sure way to kill an idea is to turn it 
over to a committee. The creative act, in art or in science, 
grows out of a felt need and discontentment with the status 
quo. It involves a recognition of the problem, a gathering 
of the facts, a period of incubation and thought, a time 
of trial and error often accompanied by frustration, and 
finally is realized in an imagined solution and verified. 


Because the creative act in art is the same basic process as 
in any other area, it follows that art taught creatively— 
in an atmosphere where individuality and uniqueness are 
nurtured—can unlock the creative personality and free him 
from the fetters of conformity that dull his thinking. The 
very survival of our world may depend upon how well we 
teach art and on how many participate in our classes, for our 
proud act of dedication may set a mind free to do the kind 
of creative thinking that will set the world free. 


DAbor SEC Vnalhamman” 











ew Book LETTERING 


.. ++ A Guide for Teachers 
by John Cataldo, State University College for Teachers at 


Buffalo, New York 


We usually avoid superlatives when giving you highlights of our books, 
q feeling that factual information about their contents and intended uses is 
of primary interest to you. But this latest new book on lettering is so 
beautiful, so helpful and so challenging | think you'll agree, after seeing a 
copy, that it's every bit the book we say it is. 
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BEAUTIFUL: An original work from cover to cover. Each ex- 
ample of letter form, the alphabets, the colors, the 
type sizes and styles—all were selected, executed 
and blended by the author with great skill and 
imagination to create this excitingly beautiful book. 
You'll find each page offers a new and stimulating 
experience in appreciation of lettering and design. 











HELPFUL: Throughout this book you'll find just the sort of help 
you have looked for in vain in other books on letter- 
ing: A fresh approach to the evolution of letter forms 
and symbols. The basic strokes clearly explained 
and illustrated. Exciting new letter forms presented 
in a way ‘that's sure to spark your imagination. 
Suggestions of letter styles to use for various activi- 
ties, such as making posters. A\n orderly progression 
in presenting the material, from beginner to ad- 
vanced student—from junior high through college. 





CHALLENGING: No matter which page you turn to first you'll find a 
stimulating challenge awaits you. A challenge to 
use lettering creatively, to develop original letter 
forms, to use lettering to express ideas, emotions, 


and to appreciate the importance of lettering in 
design. With this book as your guide you'll see 
, , : how expressive and dynamic lettering can be—how 
beautiful and challenging to the hand and mind. 
=~ But you should see this book to fully appreciate its quality and scope. 
hl bit 


BASIC STROKES 





80 pages, size 8 x 11, fully illustrated, color throughout, Price $6.00 


WE'LL GLADLY SEND THIS BOOK ON TEN DAYS APPROVAL 


DAVIS PUBLICATIONS, INC., Publishers of School Arts Magarine 
194 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 








Please send copies of Lettering: A Guide for Teachers, at $6.00 each 
Payment of $ is enclosed Please send bill payable in 30 days 
Name 
PLEASE PRINT 
Street 
City Zone State 


My school address is 





A NEW CRAYON IS BORN... 


“PRANG 
COLOR 
CLASSICS 


At last, the classic features of pastels 
in crayon form! 


Now, a completely new concept in 
art expression. Prang Color 
Classics are wax-type crayons in 
the easier adaptable square 

shape. Unlike pastels they 

need no “‘Fixatizing”’. 


Ideal for sketching, illustrating, 
designing, and color experimenting 
of every kind. The square shape 
automatically leads to more 
interesting and dramatic effects. 


Prang Color Classics have 
amazing coverage, blend 
beautifully and are formed 
to be firm and long lasting. 


ASK YOUR PRANG MAN 
FOR A DEMONSTRATION. 


ei THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 





